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THE COMING SEA-POWER. 
Charles H. Cramp. 
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THE CLAYTON-BULWER TREATY, . j Mayo W. Haze_tine 

TO ABATE THE PLAGUE OF CITY NOISES, . ]. H. Girpner, M.D. ‘ 

; THE SILVER QUESTION: f: 
] 1. Its Present Status, ' . | . Tue Hon. R. P. BLanp : 
; 2. India’s Case for Silver, ' ' : . A. S. GuosH i 
: Professor of Economics, Calcutta University 
4 THE REJUVENATION OF THE JEW, Tue Rey. Dr. H. Pererka MENDES : 
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SOME IMPORTANT RESULTS OF THE JUBILEE. 
Andrew Carnegie. 


THE TENURE OF THE TEACHER'S OFFICE, | E. L. Cowprick 

HEALTH AND BEAUTY, , ’ Dr. Cyrus Epson ‘ 

TAXING HUMAN LEGS. , ; . Ww. Everett Hicks 
50 Cents a Copy; $5.00 a Year. Sold by all Newsdealers. i 
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A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO 
Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 


FOUNDED 1865. 
[Entered at the New York City Post-Office as second- 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid, to 
any part of the United States or Canada; to foreign 
countries comprised in the Postal Union, $4.00. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the 
Address- Label of each paper, the change of which to 
@ subsequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. 
No other receipt is sent unless requested. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless 
made by registered letter, or by check, express order, 
or postal order, payable to ** Publisher of the Nation.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old 
and new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING 

Fifteen cents per agate line, each insertion, 14 lines 
to the inch. 

Twenty per cent. advance for choice of page, top 
of column, or cuts. Cuts are not inserted on the 
first page. 

A column, $20 each insertion; with choice of page, 


A page, $60 each insertion; front-cover page, $80. 
Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 


DISCOUNTS. 





The NATION is sent free to those who advertise in 
tt as long as the advertisement continues. 
The EDITION of the Nation this week is 11,000 
oqpies. The Subscription List is always open to the 
posssetcet of advertisers. 





* Copies of the NATION may r be procured 
in ‘tou at Brentano’s, 17 Avenue de lOpéra, 
and in London of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar | 
Square, American Newspaper Agency, 15 King | 
“oe Street, Strand, W. C. 

ndon agent foredvertisements, R.J. Bush, 
Fleet Street, E. 0. 
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Educational. 


CONNECTICUT Hartford, 7:14 Asvlum Ave. 


ly ISS F B. BURBANK'S FAMILY 


School for young girls. Ninth year. Number 
limited. Kegular and specialcourses. Home life 


cheerful and wholesome. — 





District OF CoLUMBIA,W ashington. 
LISS SCHOOL OF ELECTRICIT Y. 
The only institution teaching practical electrical 
engineering exclusively. Laboratory equipment ex 
cellent. Courses open October 1. 
Cc lntalogue on application. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, w ashington. ’ 
WEVY CHASE French and English 
School for Gitr's. Suburb of Washington. 
French the language of the house. Principal 
Mile. L. M. Bovutteany. Assistant Principal, Miss C. 
PETTIGREW. P. O. Station E. Washington. D, C. 
LLLaxors, C hicago, 479- 181 Dearborn Avenue. 
VRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOUL.—22D 
7 year begins Sept.22 For Young Ladies and Chil- 
dren suns for College a giv one eclal courses 
of study. iss RepeccaS Rice, A ip 
Miss Mary E. Berby, A.M., j Principals. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 w. Franklin Bt. 
pee WORTH BOARDING and DAY 
!_« School for Girls —35th year will begin September 
23, 1897. Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal 
Miss E dD. Hu NTLEY, Associate ‘Principal 
” MARYLAND, Baltimore 


“ARNETT’S UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
7 ovens Sept. 22. Number limited. A few boarders 
receive d. Address Prof GARNETT, Woman’s College. 
MARYLAND, C atonsviile. ‘ 
oz: TIMOTHY'S SCHOOL for Girls re- 
opens September 23, 1S8¥8. Prepares for College. 
Heads of School: Misa M. C. Carter. Miss S R, CARTER. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Belmont. 
HE BELMONT SCHOOL. 
Founded 1889. Incorporated 1897. 
An Episcopal Church Boarding School for Boys, pre- 
paratory for College or Scientific School. 
For terms, etc., address 
B. F. HarpinG, A.M, Head Master. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
OSTON NORMAL SCHOOL of House- 
hold Arts, established by the late Mrs Mary He- 
MENWAY, under the nameof Boston NORMAL SCHOOL OF 
COOKERY, will reopen am, A Adaress the Director, 
Miss AMY MorRIs HOMANS. 
Massac RUSETTS, Boston. 

Be TON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the ang 
EpM unp H. BENNETT, LL.D. 





Massac HUSETTS, c oncord. 
XONCORD SCHOOL. 

Prepares for College, Scientific School, and Busi- 

ness. Individualinstruction Elementary classes. Non- 
sectarian. James S. GARLAND, | rincipal. 








MASSACHUSETTS Duxbury. 
DOWDER POINT SCHOOL.—Prepares 
for Scientific School, College, or business. Indi- 
vidual teaching. Elementary classes for young boys 
Home and outdoor life. _F. B. Knapp, S.B. (M.I T.). 


MASSACHUSRTTS, ‘Lexington. 
PRe PARATION for HARVARD COL- 
lege or Scientific School, adapted to a few boys of 
good character who do not fit into larger schools. For 
particulars, address GEORGE L, STOWELL. 
MASSACHUSETTS, West Newton. 
W TE ST NEWTON ENGLISH AND 
Classical School.—Family and Home School for 
both sexes. (45th year.) Apply to 
ALLEN BROTHERS. 
NEW Yorn, Brooklyn, Brooklyn Heights. 

\V TSS KATHERINE L. MALTBY’'S 
d Home and School —Highest city advantages. 
Regular expense for school year, $550. Eighth year. 
Cc ‘iret vars upon applic ation. 160 Joralemon St. 





New YORK, Mount Vernon, 25 minutes from # 

HE MISSES LOCK WOUD'S COLLE- 

giate School for Girls. 12th year College Prepa 
ratory and Special Courses. Certificate admits to Vas- 
sarand Wellesley. Home attractive. French spoken 
Instruction thorough. Only earnest students desired. 
Terms moderate. 


NEw YorK city, 43 West 4 47th Street. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS. 
College Preparation in a 
College-Preparatory School. 
Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley. 
Special coaching to supply deficiencies. 
Residence from Monday to Friday arranged. 
Mary B, Wuiron, A.B., and Lots A. BANGS. 





NEW YORK CITY, 126 and 128 East 17th Street. 
HE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC OF AMERICA.—Dr. Antonin Dvorak, 
Director. Annual Entrance Examinat‘ous begin Sep 
tember 15. 
_For or pari iculars, addr ess SECRETARY. 


New York City, 537 Fifth Av v0. 020COCOCOC—~S 
TSS M. D. HUGER, 
Boarding and Day School for Girls, 





Educational. 


NEw York, Utica. 

RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

—The next school year begins Thursday, Septem- 
er oe 58, 1897. Applications should be made sci 

Ouro, Ciocinnatt, 2643 Bellevue Ave, Mt. Aubura. 

ISS L UPTON’S SCHOOL reopened 
iL Sept. 29. Thorough ob gente is given for 
college. The number of boarding pupils is limited, 
Circulars are sent on application. 





Out, Cincinnati. 
it TSS ARMSTRONG S SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avondale. Family limit- 
ed. Circulars sent on application 


PENNSYLVANIA, , Philadelphia, Chestnut E Hill. 
RS. COMEGYS’ AND MISS BELL'S 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
will reopen October 1. Students prepared forcoliege. 





FRANCE, Paris. 
T. MARGARET'S FRENCH AND 
English School for Gir.s. Household French, with 
American oversight. Pupils met at Havre or ‘Cher- 
bourg. Address Miss AcLY. 50 4 Avenue d’Jéna. 





ISS ANABLE’S Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. Established in 1848. Circular 
on application, Opens Sept. 27. 1350 Pine St., Phila., Pa. 


School of Drawing and P Painting, 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
Copley Square, Boston. Mass. 

THE TWENTY-SECOND YHLAR OPENS OCT. 4, 1897. 
Instruction in drawing from the cast and from 
life, in painting and decorative design, and also 
in artistic: as ad and perspective. Principal 
instructors W. Benson, E. C. Tarbell, and 
Philip Hale me... and Painting), Mrs. Wil- 
liam Stone (Decorative Design), E. . Emerson 
(Anatomy), and A. Cross (Perspective). Pupils 
are allowed the free use of the galleries of the 
Museum. For circulars giving detailed informa- 
tion, address 

MISS ELIZABETH LOMBARD, _ Manager. 


Cortina Method }°3"277.3,52%0°" 
Awarded First Prize Columbian Exposition. 


SPANISH. IN 20 LESSONS, 
FRENCH. cloth, each, 
ENGLISH. $1.50. 


FRENCH specimen copies of Books I. and Il., 30c. 
Other text and imported Spanish Books. Send 5c. 
for catalogue. 
Cortina Academy of Languages, R. D Cortina, M.A., 
Prin Originator cf the adaptation of the Phonograph 
to the teaching of languages, 44 West 34th St. pe ° 


MILI TARY COLL EGE 
ster, Pa, 3th year begins Sept. 1 
civit Hogiuecring (C.E.), Chemistry (B.§.), ATtB (A. B.). 
Aiso Thorough Preparatory ‘ ourses. 
Intantry, Artillery and Cavairy Drills, 
“A Military School of the highest order.” 
—U.S.War Department Report. 
Col. C. E. HY ATT, President. 
NEW YORK CIty, 30, 32, 34 East 57th Street. 


The Peebles and Thompson Schcol 


For Boarding and Day Pupils, 
Miss D. EF. Merrill, Miss L. A. Bushee, Mrs. S. S. Van Laer, 
Principals and Proprietors, 
will open October 4 


“ CEDARCROFT” | 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR TECHNICAL 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
R. M. HUSE, Principal, CoRNWALL, N. Y. 


THE HOTCHKISS SCHOOL 


Lakeville, Conn. 

Prepares for the best colleges and_ scientific 
schools. The next year opens Sept. 15, 1807. 

EDWARD G. COY, Head Master. 


ST. AGNES a 


Uncer the direction of Lye 4 Doane. Prepara- 

tion for all Colleges. Special Studies and Courses 

of College Study. Special advantages in music and 

Aiba hs a ee iss ELLEN W. BOYD, Prin., 
ban 


CHELTENHAM MILITARY ACADEMY 

On the summit of the Chelten Hills. near Phila- 
delphia. _Pennsylvania’s leading college-prepara- 
ory boarding-school, under the military system. 
70 cadets; 10 resident instructors. lilustrate: cata- 
logue. JOHN C. RICE, Ph.D., Prin., Ogontz. Pa. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 
A Select School for Girls. Comforts of Home. 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Mrs. M. F.WALTON,'7&, g7th St 


Kindergarten Training School and 
= Practice Souool. 
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Educational. 


New England 
CoNSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


Founded 1853 by Dr. E. Tourjée) 
G. W. CHADWICK, Musical Director 
PROSPECTUS FREE. Address 
FRANK W. HALE, General Mgr., Franklin Sq., Boston 


SCHOOL OF prem 6. 40 gg ty Lite- 
rature, Mr. Oscar Fay Adams; 
pene Voice, Vocal Expression, etc 
Curry, Ph.D.: Children’s Voices. Miss Foye: 
Gites men, Rev Binney Gunnison, A.B.; Reading 
as a Fine Art. Mrs. Anna Baright Curry. and others. 
Regular courses and special classes, 1 to 15 hours a 
week. Address or call for circulars, SCHOOL OF 
EXPRESSION. 458 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Prof. J. W. CaurcHiti will read on a course for the 
School Library, Oct. 6,8 P. M. Tickets, 75 cents. 


Western Reserve University 


Includes ADELBERT COLLEGE (for men); COL- 
LEGE FOR WOMEN; GRADUATE SCHOOL FOR 





i 
| 
| 


MEN AND WOMEN, degrees of A.M., Ph.D.; LAW | 


SCHOOL (three years); MEDICAL SCHOOL (four 
years): DENTAL SCHOOL (three years). 
CHARLES F. THWING, President, Cleveland. O. 


A SCHOOL THAT iS A HOME. 
The Vermont Episcopal Institute, Burlington, Vt. 
On the shore of Lake Champlain. prepares thirty boys 
for college or for business, and gives the care and 
training of a refined home. $100 New York refer 
ences. H, H. O38, A. M., Principal. 


School Agencies 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
EVERETT 0. FISK & C o., Props ,4 Ashburton Pl, Bos 
ton; 70 Sth Ave., N.Y 355 Wabash ave Chicago; 1242 
12th St, Wash.; 420 Cent, Bdg . Min’: apo Nis; 728 Cooper 
Bdg , Denver; 107 K.& P.Bdg, Kansas C ity; 25 King St,, 
Toronto; 525 Stims’n BK., Los Angeles. Ag cy Man. free. 


A EBANY. Y TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 

24 State St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 
all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers 
in obtaining positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 


YOR COLLEGE POSITIONS 
IN THE WEST, 
Apply to ALBERT & rs LARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 


*CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS 
nr Agency. Oldest and best known in the U.S. 
Established 1855. 3 E. i4th St., N. ¥. 





Teachers, etc. 
( TNIVERSITY PROFESSOR ABOUT 


to reside in New York for the winter would give 
instruction in French, German, or English in exchange 
for room and board in American, Freuch, or German 
family. References excha.ged. 
D.S.C., care of the Nation, 


“ENTLEMAN ABOUT TO RESIDE 
7 in New York would give instruction in French, in 


exchange for room and board. References. 
C. D, care of the Nation. 


IGNOR LAZZARI, Italian Teacher, ana 
Madame Lazzari, French teacher, have returned 
from Europe to 124 West 34th St. 


(74 RLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. : 


rOLDE: 





OLD AND RARE BOOK: 


First Editions, ete., ete., for SALE. AN ILL Us- 
TRATED CATALOGUE of. Part 1., containing 
59 reproductions of Plates, Portraits, Tithe Pages, 
and Bindings. Books relating to America, Africa, 
Angling, Astrology, Australasia, Krewing, Cam- 
bridge, Charles I. and II., and Civil War. Works | 
many first editions, by G. A. a’ Beckett, Joseph 
Addison, W. H, Ainsworth, Francis Bacon. Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, Mrs. Aphra Behn, Sir Thomas 
Browne, Richard Braithwaite, Robert Browning 


ate 
ee 
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Robert Burns, Lord Byron. Books illustrated by | 


Henry Alken, Charles H. Bennett, Thomas and 
John Bewick, Randolph Caldecott. Specimens of 
old Bindings, and an extensive collection of Early 
Chap Books — ae Books. Part 1. Svo, 
64 pages, post-f 
PICKERING & CHATTO, 66 Haymarket, 
London, S. W 


French and German 
BOOKS 


The Latest French and German Books 
Are promptly imported and kept for sale. 

All Standard Works continually in Steck, 
Write for New List of Late Fiction. 


BRENTANO’S 


31 Union Square, New York. 


LIBRARIES. 


Library Catalogue Mailed Free. 
LISTS PRICED GRATIS. 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
Wholesele Books, 5 & 7 East 16th St., New York. 


~ y ~ <The DN 

F. W. CHRISTERN 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 
429 Eth Ave., between 28th and 2th Sts, New York, 
Importers of Foreign Book«: agents for the leading 
Paris Publishers; Tauchnitz’s British Authors. Teub 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classica. Catalogues of stock 
mailed on demand. New books received from Paris 
and Leipzig as soon as issued. 


FRENCH BOOKS “ss frites 


Complete Catalogue on apr ite att _ 


f IT WILLIAMS, 25 EAST 10TH ST., 
N. Y., Dea er in Magazines and other Pe rhodi 
als. Sets, volumes, or single pum bere 


gat ‘AK NUMBERS OF THE NAi 
> vought, sold, and exchanged by A. S. CLARK, io 4 
Fulton Street, New York 


a 


7 ours. 


EUROPEAN WINTER RESORT. 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 
1,900 feet above the sea. with dry, bracing climate. 
CENTRE FOR SLEIGHING EXCURSIONS 
Fine University Hospital, ete. 
HOTEL TIROL. 

Open all the year. Car. Laypsee. Proprietor. Large. 
airy, sunny rooms; modern conveniences: superior cul 
sine. Reduced ratea in wicter. Best references. [lus 
trated pampniets sent on application 


EUROPEAN BICYCLE TOUR. 


Allexpenses. TO days. $420. 
C. H. SMITH, 21S Wocdward Avenue, Detfoit, Mich 





PLP NVI INI 


One of CLARK RUSSELL’S Best. | spe 
What Cheer! | 


r > Qn ‘i 
Have You Read It 
RRR NEN 


EPIRE 


PERFECTION FOR THE PIPE. 


Send 40 cents for 4-oz. sample to 


SURBRUG, 


159 Fulton St., N. Y. City. 


Letters 


-NEW BOOKS. 


| THE SECRET SOCIETIES OF ALL 
AGES AND COUNTRIES. 


By C. W, Heckxetaornn. New Etlition, tho. 
roughly revised and greatly enlarged. Two 
volumes, Demy Svo, $10 00 

The result of twenty-five vears’ study aad researed. 
and truily encyciopw tic io tts range, extending from 

Rayptian Mystertes to the latest d.uinagsof the Ni hittets 

and inciudiag 160 Secret Organtzatio sinall. if ss the 

only dook of its sind, and ts aot itaely fo de supersedcd 


PACIFIC “gens ES. 


By Louts Becks, author of * The Ebbing of 
the Tide,” “ By Ret and Palm,” ete 
With frontispiece photogravure portrait 
of the author. Crown Svo, green cloth, 
gilt top, $1.50 

“Mr, Recke knows the Pac.fic as few mea have ever 
known it, as fow men with the experience of a tife 
time since boyhood could Know It the Bowtman 


THE ACTORS’ ART. 


Theatrical Reminiscences and Methods of 
Study and Advice to Aspirants. Specially 
contributed by Sir Henry Ieving. Ellen 
Terry, Madge Kendal, H. Beerbohm Tree, 
L. T. Toole, and twenty-two other lead 
ing Actors of the Day. Edited by J. A 
Hammertor. Prefatory ote by Sir 
Henry Irving. t2mo, cloth, $2.00 


A GARDEN OF ROMANCE, 


Romantic Tales of all time. Saperbly printed 
by Ballantine. Chosen and edited by 


} 


Ernest Rovs  Larve foolscan, 4te, cloth, 


gilt. SN “sal ? o2 
In a box 
Tmacinafion and fancy have their perfect work In 
these pages, and in reading the we fr imselves to 
be with the immortais The Speat al 
“ATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 
ddore hoods aent post fry a reoey ) preee i 


stamps or che’ 


Yew Amsterdam Book Co 


iso FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


€ renal, : 
) J? [{[¢ 
“Cnc. ble A 0. 


Autumn Novelties 


Silks, Satins, 
— Sg and Velvets 


Silk Fabrics for Wedding 
Gowns 
Crepes for Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 


Dec oadway AS 19th ot dt. 


NEW YORK. 


We buy and sell bills «f exchange so 
and make Cable Tranafers of money on 
of Europe, Australia, and South Africa; alto 

make collections and issue Commercial 


Credit and Travellers’ Credits, available tn ali 


parts of the worid. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 


WO. 5@ WALL STREET, NEW YORE, 
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A Selection from the List of . P. Putnam’s Sons. 





Robert E. Lee, 


And the Southern Confederacy, 1807 1870 By Henry ALEXANDER 
Waite of the Washington and Lee University. No, 22 1n the 
Heroes of the Nations Series. Fully illustrated. Large 12mo, 
cloth, $1 50; half leather, gilt top, $1.75. 

Prof. White's biography of the great Confederate General is written 
from a Southern standpoint. His work will. however, appeal to all, whe- 
ther north or south of Mason's and Dixon's line, as the record of an Ameri- 
can whose nobility of character and soldierly qualities are unquestioned. 


Ulysses S. Grant 


And the Period of National Preservation and Reconstruction, 182<* 
1885 By Wiiiiam Conant CaurcH, Lt. Col. U. S. Vols, 
author of ‘‘ Life of Jobn Ericsson.” No, 21 in tbe Heroes of 
the Nations Series. Fully illustrated. Large 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50; half leather, gilt top, $1 75. 

“Itis written by an expert tactician, whose knowledge of the technical 
problems which Grant solved in such a masterly way hasenabled bim to write 
a work which w Ii satisfy those who are seeking for abref, succe'nct statement 
of the e«sential facts in the career of the greatest general of our Civil War. 
The work is illustrated with maps and portraits that add to its value and at 
tractiveness.’’— The Congregationahst. 


Some Colonial Homesteads 


And Their Stories. By MARTON HARLAND. With 88 illustrations. 
8vo. gilt top, probably $3.50. 

In this volume the author tells the stories of some Colonial Home- 
steads whose names have become household words. The took is charm- 
ingly written, and is embellished by a large number of illustrations, very 
carefully selected aud engraved. 


The Literary History of the American 
Revolution. 


By Moses Coit TYLER, Professor of American History in Cor- 
peli Universitv, au:hor of **A History of American Literature 
During the Colonial Time,” etc. Two volumes, sold separately. 
8vo, each $3.00. 

Vol. IT.—1776-1783. 
Vol. I.—1763-1776. (Previously issued. ) 


WHAT IS SAID OF VOL L.: 


“Prof, Tyler’s newest work is rich, st'mulating. informing, and delightful- 
And it is not only fascinat ng itself, but it is a luminous guide into the whole 
abunoant, varied, and alluring fleld of our Revoluiionary literature: poetry. 
belles-lettres, biography, history, travel, and crackling controversy.”—GEoR@eE 
W. CaBLE, in Current Literature. 


Nippur; 

Or, Explorations and Adventures on the Euphrates. The Narra- 
tive of the University of Pennsylvania Expedition to Babylonia, 
in the vears 1889-1890. By JoHN PUNNeTT PEtsErs, Ph.D.. Sc.D., 
D.D., Director of the Expedition. Verv fully illustrated. Two 
volumes, sold separately, each 8vo, $2 50 


Vol If. The Second Campaign. 
Vol. I. The First Campaign. (Previously issued. ) 


WHAT IS SAID OF VOL. I.: 


“The story is told with stmol'city, directness, and precision. The book has a 
marked individuality and forms a fit companion for the classic works of Layard, 
Loftus, etc. Itis of itself a creiit to American learning aud to literary skill— 
pleasant to read and weil worth the readiog.”—New York Nation. 


Ancient Ideals. 


A Study of Intellectual and Spiritual Growth from Early Times 
to the Establishment of Christianity. By HENRY OSBORN 
TAYLOR. Two volumes, 8vo, gilt tops, $5 00. 

“ A book of exceptional value and interest . . . No more scholarly or 
useful book has appeared for some time.” —New York Hera:d. : 


“The work ts, on the whole, excellently done. The author has evidently 
read widely and diligently on his subject; he has made good use of the b st au 
thort Jes, and his own remarks and reflections are always judicious and to the 
point; . . . the work is deservin g of high prai e, and it will certainly engage 
the attention of all who are interested in studying the intellectual and morai 
progress of mankiud.”—she Scoteman, 


The Ayrshire Homes and Haunts of 
Burns. 


By Henry C. SHELLEY. With 26 full page illustrations from 
photographs by the author. 16mo, gilt top, $1 25. 





Astoria; or, Anecdotes of an Enterprise 
Beyond the Rocky Mountains. 


By WASHINGTON IRVING. TJacoma Edition, uniform in general 
style with the previous holiday editions of [rving’s works. Two 
vols., large 8vo, beautifully printed and bound. Cloth extra, 
gilt tops. $6.00; three-quarters levant, $12 00. 

This edition is printed from entirely new plates, and is by far the 
most sumptuous presentation of ‘‘Astoria” ever issued. It is embellished 
with borders, printed in colors, specially designed by Margaret Armstrong. 
The photogravure illustrations have been specially prepared for this edi- 
tion by the well-known artists R. F. Zogbaum, F. S. Church, C. Harry 
Eaton, J. C. Beard, and others. 


The Complete Works of Washington 
Irving. 


New Knickerbocker Edition, Forty volumes, printed on vellum 
deckel edge paper from new electrotype plates, with pbhotogra- 
vure and other illustrations. 16mo, gilt tops. Sold only in 
sets. Per set, $50.00. 


The Cruikshank Fairy Book. 


Four Famous Stories, I. Puss in Boots. I[{ Hop o’ My Thumb. 
III Jack and the Beanstalk. 1V. Cinderella. Witn 40 repro- 
ductions of the characteristic designs of George Cruikshank. 
Large 8vo, full gilt edges, handsomely stamped cover, $2.00. 

This is a tasteful reproduction of four famous stories for those in the 
nursery, and indeed for many to whom the nursery has become a dim de- 
lightful memory of long winter evenings when life and playtime were 
synonyms. 


Little Journeys 


To the Homes of Famous Women. Being the series for 1897, 
Uniform with the previous series. Bound in one volume, with 
portraits. 16n0, gilt top, $1 75. 


Series of 1895, 1896 and 1897, 3 vols. as a set, in a box, $5.25. 


John Marmaduke. 


A Romance of tbe English Invasion of Ireland in 1649. By 
SAMUEL HARDEN CHURCH author of ‘Life of Oliver Crom- 
well.” Third Edition. L[llustrated. 12mo, $1.25. 

“The author bas pr-duced a thorougbly interesting story, abounding in 
stirring scenes, which force themselves on the attention of his read re, and, 
eopled wi ha suffiiency of clear-drawa. vivid, life-like characters, the love- 
fest of whom, the heroine, Catharine Dillon, is an unforgetable woman,’ — 

N. Y. Matl and Express. 


Pratt Portraits. 


Sketched in a New England Suburb. By Anna FULLER, 
author of ‘A Literary Courtship,’ "A Venetian June.’’ etc, 
New boliday ediion, with 13 illustrations by GEORGE SLOANE. 
8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 

A Venetian June and A Literary Courtship. 

2 vols. together as a set in a box, $2.50. They are also sold 
separately. 


The Story of Modern France. 


By ANDRE LE Bon, Senator of France, No. 49 in the Story of 
the Nations Series. Fully il'ustrated. Large 12mo, cloth. 
$1.50; half leather, gilt top, $1.75. 


Studies in .Psychical Research. 


By Frank Popmorg, M.A.. author of ‘‘ Apparitions and Thought- 
Transference.” 8vo. $200. 

“Mr. Podmore is well known among students of sptritlore. His latest book 
contains surprising exposures: f may of the bet reputed mediums together 
with a careful examination of some of the gho t stories which have hitherto 
Paty: accepted by folowersof psychical research as incontrovertible. ’"—Londun 

jookman. 


Ambroise Paré 


And His Times, 1510-1590. By STEPHEN PaGeET, M.A. Illustrated. 
8vo. 

Mr. Paget tells the story of the life of the great French surgeon of the 
sixteenth century. Ambroise Paré's life was so full of good works, adven- 
ture, and romance. that it ought to be known and honored in other coun- 
tries besides France. 





Notes on New Books, a quarterly Bulletin; list of Autumn Announcements; circulars of the ‘‘Story’ and ‘Heroes 
of the Nations’; list of successful fiction, etc., sent on application. 


2 , NE RK. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, {24 beitora street, strand, "= LONDON. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 


Newest Books. 


St. Ives. 


Being the Adventures of a French Prisoner in Eogland. By Ropert Lovis STEVENSON, 12mo, $1.0 
‘St. Ives *’ is a story of action in the author's most buoyant style ; and although one does not expect commonplaces in Stevenson, its opening 
chapters contain tragedy grim enough to surprise even those who remember the welter on board the brig Flying Scud. The remainder of the story ts 
full of movement and vigor and abounds in evidences of the author's unique genius. Indeed, Stevenson has rarely equalled either the exquisite style 
or the continuity of interest and sympathy which are the characteristic features of this charming story 


READY OCTOBER 9g. 


This Country of Ours. 


By BENJAMIN HARRISON, Ex-President of the United States. 12mo, $1.50. 


This is essentially a unique volume. In it General Harrison has described, so simply and directly that the most uninformed person cannot 
fail of enlightenment, the way in which this vast country of oursis governed. The various departments of our National Government, with Cheir 
functions and their individual peculiarities, are thus characterized and described by an author who has himself occupied the chief place and the most 
responsible position in this tremendous and complex machinery ; and the result is a book which for the first time presents an adequate view of a sub 
ject that is of prime interest to every American. 


READY OCTOBER 9g. Selected Poems 
The Tormentor. By GEORGE MEREDITH. Arranged by the author and including 


By BENJAMIN SWIFT. author of ‘* Nancy Noon.” 12mo, $1.50. all bis most popular works, With portrait. [2mo, 81 75. 
, » 5 
Nancy Noon, & th I vdition., 12a0, $1 50, “ Not since Shakespeare has Englant pr duced a man with so extraonil 
nary a gif. of poetic expressivoa.”—/. Zaagwui, in Puls Mall Magurine 


Vasari’s Lives of the Painters. 
*Y Giwoveries by EH. and EW. Biashtield and A.A. Hopkins | THe Providential Order of the World. 


‘brary iti yols., 8 $8 U0 i 
Library Edition. 4 vols., 8vo, $8 v0. By ALEXANDER BALMAIN Bavce, D D., Professor of Apologetics 


tot thee tae a To They hey of the weeet wastes commas and New lestament Exegesis, Free Church College, Glasgow, 
butions to tnedatao artcriticism. they are also literature. . . Read witn Py > (io sfure ' rout) . Re ~ OO 
the ass stance of such notes as the presen: editors have provided, he is not an (Being the Gifford Lectures, Is Crown, Svo, & 
au hority inva: date , bucaclassic purged of heilt ffcects of time It 


is just because hets aot aca temic that Vasari is immor:al; it is because he gives 
us at first handa vivid p cure of tne art amid woieh he lived that he carries 


coaviction, and, with conviction, a peculiar delight.”"—N. Y. Trrowne. Catherine Schuyler. 
English Lands, Letters, and Kings. 


The Later Georges to Queen Victoria. By DONALD G. MITCHELL 
("Ik Marve: ). 12unv, $1 50 » : : - PER The Bs 
| PR TOUS VOLUME rar Tay} ERIE 
PREVIUUS VOLUMES. Each, $1.50 PREVIOUS VOLUMES IN THE SERIES 
English Lands, Letters. and Kings. From Celt to Tudor Margaret Winthrop. Sy Avice Morse Farce 
English Lands, Letters, and Kings. From Elizabeth to Anne. Dolly Madison. By Maro Witper Goonwts 
English Lands, Letters, and Kings. Queen Anne and the Georges. Eliza Pinckaey Ry Haraiorr Horry Ravener 


The 4 volumes in a box, $6.00. Mercy Warrea. By Auice Baows 


American Nobility. } Martha Washington. 8B. Anxe Hoctrsesworta Warton. 


A Novel. By PiERRE DE COULEVAIN. 12 no, $1.50. 
The burning question of * international’ marriages has never been so | 
ably handled in fictiun as in the present story. tbe novel opens with the | , i 
courtship of arich Americano girl by an impecunious Freuch marquis, and | The History of the Lady Betty Stair. 
the succeeding developments, with the strikiug pictures of French life in - ' 
the Faubourg St Germain, at the chateau en province, and at the seaside, | By MOLLY ELLIoT SEAWELL. Illustrated by Thule de Thulstrup 
are of intense interest. In an original bindiog similar to ‘* The Sprightly Romance of 
} Marsac.” 12mo, #1 25. 


The Bible and Islam Alveods Published. 





By Mary Gay Humpurers. (Women of Colonial and R ‘- 
tionary Times) Wita phot gravure portrait. I2imo, #1 2. 


Each 12mo, $1.25, or the complete set, 6 vols. in a box, $7.5 


2} 


Or, The Influence ot the Old and New Testaments on the Religt’ on ! The Sprightly Romance of Marsac. By MoLLy ELLiot SEAWELL. 
of Monammed (Being the Ely Lectures for 189.) By Iiiustrated by Gustav Verbeek. 12mo, $1.25. 
HENRY PRESERVED SMITH, DD. 12mo, $1.50. i 


A History of Christianity in the Apos-_ Thomas and Matthew Arnold 


tolic Age. | And Their Influence on English Education a The ~ at —— 
x cf — rs 3y Sir Josaca G. Fitca, LL D., late lospector o 
X " "FE Ip > > ~ i ~ . . k _ . y ; 
By ARTHUR C. McGirrert, D D., Po D , Profes: rk Church His ‘Lraining Colleges in England, and Lecturer on Education at 
tory, Union Cheot.gtcal Semi: ary, New York. Crown Sro, i . 19 f 
$2. 2 5U net, ( Int ernat nal The l yr y 1 the \ hiversity of C ambridge 1~MO, #1 OO net. 
te ‘ Ur c ty he } ba 


The Battle ot nie The Express Messenger 


By Hon JacoB D. Cox, ex Governor of Ohio. With maps, Svo : = 
&2 00 PS SY. | And Other Tales of the Rail. By Cy WaRMAN. 12m0o, 81.25 
General Cox speaks with authoritativeness on matters connected with | Previously Published 


the civil war, and he has vow produced a final sur 
discussed and crucial engagement at Franklin on 
Sea depended, and which was the “* beginning of th 






ing up of the muct 
} 


the March tothe | Tales of an Engineer. With Rhymes of the Rail. By Cy War- 
snd" of the war | MAN. l2.no, $1.25 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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John Lane’s Autumn Announcements. 


RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. A paraphrase from 
various translations. By RicHarp Lr GaALLIENNE. 
Edition limited to 1250 signed copies, printed on hand 
made paper at the Wayside Press. Small 4to, $2.50 net. 


Intending subscribers should at once give their names 


to their booksellers, or send them direct to the publisher, 


THE EARTH BREATH and Other Paems. By A. F., 
author of “‘Homeward Songs by the Way.’’ With a 
title-page and cover design by Will Bradley. Printed 


at the Wayside Press. $1.25. 


THE MAKING OF MATTHIAS. By J. S. Frercuer. II- 


lustrated by Lucy Kemp-Welch. $1.50, 


THE CHILD WHO WILL NEVER GROW OLD. By K. 


DovGias Kina. Printed at the Wayside Press. $1.25. 


WINTER TALES. By H. B. Marriorr Warson, author 
of **Galloping Dick.’’ $1.25. 


POOR HUMAN NATURE. By Etta D’arcy.  75e. 


SECOND EDITION. 
THE HAPPY HYPOCRITE. A Fairy Tale for Tired Men. 
By Max Berrsoum. Bodley Booklets No. 1. Printed 
by Will Bradley at the Wayside Press. 32mo, wrap 


pers, 35 cents. 


THIRD EDITION. 
PATIENCE SPARHAWK AND HER TIMES. By Ger 
TRUDE ATHERTON. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


lamextremely grateful to Mrs Atherton for what I consider one of 
the greatest novels of our time, and one of the most vivid pictures of life 
asit isnear the centre of our American maelstrom. ‘Patience Spar- 
hawk * should interest the people of to-day.—Town Topics. 


‘*Patience Sparhawk*"’ may be placed alongside of ‘‘ Tess** and 
“Esther Waters’’ so far as dramatic power goes, whilst in its insight 
into character it reaches a level which we have hitherto very rarely en 
countered outside the pages of George Eliot.—The New Age (London). 


DERELICTS. By Wiiii1am J. Locke. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


A novel with a sweeter, saner tone and vrith a finer pathos than * Dere- 
licts* it will be hard to find in the year’s list.—Commercial Advertiser. 


Mr. Locke has written a novel of more than ordinary power and inte 
rest, one that bears witness to a subtle comprehension of the inwardness 
of a man’s nature banned as was his hero’s, and one that will bear that 
erucial test of the merit of a book, a second reading.—Pittsburg Leader. 








A NEW VOLUISIE OF POETS by Wittram Watson. Uni- 


form with the ‘*Father of the Forest.’’ $1.25. 


ALL THE WAY TO FAIRYLAND, More Fairy Tales 
by Evetyn SHarp. With 8 colored illustrations and 
decorated cover by Mabel Dearmer. Uniform with 


‘‘Wymps.’’ $1.50. 


KING LONGBEARD. By Barrincron Maccrecor.  Ilus- 


trated by Charles Robinson. $1.50, 
A CHILDIN THE TEMPLE. By frank Maruew. $1.25. 
Uniform with 


FANTASIAS. By Georce EGerron. 


‘* Symphonies.’’ $1.25. 


NEW ESSAYS TOWARDS A CRITICAL [PETHOD. 


By Jonn M. Rospertson. $2.00. 


SEVENTH EDITION. 
THE GOLDEN AGE. By Kenneru Graname. 61.25. 


SEVENTH EDITION. 
THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN GIRL. By Ricuarp Le 
GALLIENNE. With cover design by Will Bradley. Crown 
8vo, $1.50. 


THE QUEST OF THE GILT-EDGED GIRL. By RicHarp 
De Lyrrenne. Bodley Booklets. 35 cts. , 


SYMPHONIES. By Georce Ecerron. Crown 8vyo,$1.25. 

The New York Evening Sun says: “ ‘Symphonies’ is, in our opinion, 
the best volume of short stories which has appeared since the last of 
Rud¥ard Kipling. Strong, frank, outspoken, and complete. In bringing 
out character, the author’s methods are subtle and almost impossible to 
define. The stories are fascinating, and contain many passages to which 
one returns.”’ 


MIDDLE GREYNESS. By A. J. Dawson. Crown 8vo, 
$1.50. 

There have been many * Bush” stories since Charles Reade’s * Never 
too Late to Mend,’ but few better than ** Middle Greyness.*’—Boston 
Transcript. 

The author has embodied in the character of the old outcast much of 
the spirit of weird sadness and grim, cynical despair in the vast shadows 
of the great Australian bush.—New York Sun. 


THE MAKING OF A SCHOOL GIRL. By Evetyn SuHarp. 


Bodley Booklets. 32mo, wrappers, 35 cts. 


MAX. A Novel. By Junttan CroskeEy, Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


To be had of all booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the publisher. 


140 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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| 'TUMN PUBLICATIONS if 
| AUTUMN PUBLICATIONS. 
i 2. 
VG A History of Dancing. From the Earliest Ages to Our Own | The Beth Book. By Saran Granp, author of “The Heavenly t 
a Times. By Gasron VUILLIER. Illustrated with 25 full-page Twins,’ etc. I2mo, cloth, $1.50, : 
photogravure plates, and over 400 illustrations in the text. Large i * 
quarto. The Mystery of Choice. By R W. Cuamnens, author of “The by 


PRELIMINARY LIST OF 


The Suppressed Letters of Napoleon. Ejjited by M. Leon Le 
CESTRE, Curator of the French Archives. Translated by Lady 
Mary Loyd. Uniform with Meneval’s Memoirs of Napoleon. 
12mo, cloth, $2 00. 


The Story of the Cowboy. By E. Hovgu, author of ‘The 
Singing Mouse Stories,” etc. Illustrated by William L. Wells and 
C. M. Russell. A new volume in The Story of the West Series, 
edited by Ripley Hitchcock. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Natural History. By R. LypeKKer, B.A, R. BowpDLER SHARPE, 





King in Yellow,” “Tne Red Republics,” ete, tao, cloth, 1.25 


A Voyage of Consolation. Ky Mrs. Evernanp Cores (Sara Jean. 
nette Duncan), author of *An Amertcan Corl in Londoa,” “A 
Social Departure,” ‘His Honour and a Lady,” ete. Llustrated 
I2mo, cloth, $1.50 

At the Cross Roads. By F F. Monrreson, author of ‘ Into the 
Highways and Hedges.” “False Coin or True,” “The Oae Who 
Looked On.’ 12mo0, cloth, $1 50, 


The Phantom Army. By Max Pewserton. author of “The Im 


= + me 
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LLD, W. F. Kirspy, F LS, BB. Woopwarp, F.G.S., H. M. pregnavie City,” * The Litth Huguenot,” “Tae Lron Pirate,” ete 3 
BERNARD, M.A., and others. The firat volume in The Concise * 
Knowledge Library. Nearly 800 pages and 500 illustrations. Svo, | Baboo Hurry Bungsho Jabberjee, B.A. Ky F. Ansrey, author ; 
half binding, $2.00. of * Vice Versa,” ** The Giant's Robe,” ete. Illustrated ‘ 
‘ 
+ 
French Literature. By Epwarp Dowpey, D.Litt., LL D., D.C.L.. | A Passionate Pilgrim. By Pexcy Wurre. author of * Corrup 
Professor of Eaglish Literature in the University of Dublin. A | tion,” ‘* Mr. Bailey-Martin,” ete. !2uo, cloth. 


new volume in the Literatures of the World Series, edited by Ed 
mund Gosse. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The Psychology of Suggestion. A Research into the Subcon- 


scious Nature of Man and Society. By Borts Stpts, M.A, Ph.D., | 


Associate in Psychology at the Pathological Institute of the New 


York State Hospitals. With an Introduction by Prof. William | 


James of Harvard University. 12mo, cloth. 


APPLETON’S TOWN AND COUNTRY 
LIBRARY. 


Each, 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper. SO cents 


Miss Providence. By Dorornrea Gerarp. author of “An Ar 
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Industrial Freedom. By Davin MacGreGor Means. With an | ranged Marriage,” “ The Wrong Man, fhe Rich Mise Riddell,”’ 
Introduction by the Hon. David A. Wells. 12mo, cloth. ete. 

Evolutional Ethics, and Animal Psychology. By E P. Evans,au- The Clash of Arms. By J. BLouNDELLE- BURTON, author of “In : 
thor of *‘Animal Symbolism in Ecclesiastical Architecture,” etc. | the Day of Adversity,” ** Denounced,” ete : 


12mo, cloth. 


Scientific Aspects of Christian Evidences. By G. Freprrick 
WriGutT, D.D., LL.D., F.G.S.A4., Professor of the Harmony of 
Science and Revelation, Oberlin College: author of ** The Logic 
of Christian Evidences,” etc. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth. 


Children’s Ways. Being Selections from the Author's * Studies of 
Childhood,” with some additional matter. By JAMES SULLY, M.A, 
LL.D., author of * Outlines of Psychology,” ‘Studies of Child 


A Soldier of Manhattan. By Joserpe A. Avrsur.er, author of 
* The San of Saratoga.’ 


Fortune’s Footballs. By Georere B Bureiy, author of * Toma 
lyn's Guest,” ete. 


God's Foundling. By A.J. Dawson author of ‘‘Mere Sentiment, 


‘Middle Greynuess,” et 


et sap 


hood,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $2 00. The Freedom of Henry Meredyth. By M. Hamivron, author of ; 
“McLeod of the Cameroons,” ‘‘A Self- Denying Ordinance,” etc. : 
. Bibliography of Education. By Witt S. Monroe A.B., Depart . ; ‘ 
j meut ot Pedagogy and Psychology, State Normal Scho), Westtield, | A Prince of Mischance. By T. Gatton, author of “Tatterley 3 


Mass. International Education Series. 12mo0, cloth, $2 00. 
Punctuation, and Other Matters of Form, Hyphenization, Capital- 
ization, Spelling. By F. Horace TEALL, author of ** The Com- 


pounding of Evglish Words,” and ‘* English Compound Words and 
Phrases.’ 16mo, cloth. 


APPLETON’S HOME READING BOOKS. 


Curious Homes and Their Tenants. By James Carrer BEARD 


John of Strathbourne. By KR. T. CHeTwoopr 


Sunset. Hy Beatrice Wairsy, author of “The Awakening of 
Mary Fenwick,” ‘In the Suntime of Her Youth,” etc. 


GOOD BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS. 


True to His Home. A Tale of the Boyhood of Franklir. By 
HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTA, author of ‘The Wampum Beit,” ** The 


Illustrated. 12m, cloth, 65 cants nes. Boyhood of Lincoln.” “The Patriot Schoolmaster,” ete. Illus- 
trated by H. Winthrop Peirce. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 

The Hall of Shells. By Mrs. A. S. H . a 
. s. A. S. HARDY, author of Three “ : ; . 
, Singers,” ete. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 65 cents ne? The Red Patriot. A story of the American Revolution. By W. 
‘ , . . ; O. STODDARD, author of ** The Windfall,’ * Little Smoke,” “On 
Crusoe’s Island. By F. A. OBER. Illustrated. 12mo, eloth the Vid Frontier,” ete, Illustrated by B. West Clinedinst. 12mo, 

loth, $1.50 


Uncle Sam’s Secrets. A Story of National Affairs for the Youth 
of the Nation. By O. P. Austin. Lllustrated. 12mo, cloth. 


Nature Study Readers. 5 vols. By J. F.TRorcea. Illustrated 
12mo, cloth. 


Uncle Robert’s Geographies. Edited by Francis W. PARKER 
Ist Vol.—ON THE FarRM. By Nellie L. Helm and Francis W 
Parker. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth. 






The Exploits of Myles Standish. By Henry Jonnson (Muir- 
head Robertson), author of * From Scrooby to Plymouth Rock, 
etc. Lilustrated. 1l2mo, cloth, $1.50 


Commodore Bainbridge From the Gun-Room to the Quarter 
Deck. By James Barnes, author of “ Midshipman Farragut,” 
‘For King or Couotry,” ete. Illustrated by George Gibbs and 
others. Young Heroes of Our Navy Series. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 72 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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“aanouncen sy THE MACMILLAN COMPANY. 


To be Published on October 6th, in Two Volumes. 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 


A MEMOIR, BY HIS SON. 


This important work, upon which Hallam, Lord Tennyson has been engaged for some years, and which will be comprised in two volumes 
of over 500 pages each, will contain a large number of hitherto unpublished poems, and many letters written and received by Lord Tennyson. 


There will also be several chapters of Personal Recollections by 


With friends of the Poet, such as Dr. JowETT, the DUKE OF ARGYLL, the late Medium 

Numerous EARL OF SELBORNE. Mr. Lecky, Mr. F.T PALGRAVE, Professor TyN- Octavo. 

Portraits DALL, Professor LUSHINGTON, Mr. AUBREY DE VERE, etc. Price, 

and other There will be about twenty full-page Portraits and other Illustrations, $10.00 

Illustrations, engraved after pictures by RICHARD DOYLE, Mrs, ALLINGHAM, SAMUEL net 
LAWRENCE, G. F, Warts, R.A., etc. 
Stories of Western Life and People. 
THE OLD SANTA FE TRAIL. | A FOREST ORCHID THE GENERAL MANAGER'S STORY. 
By Col. Henry Inman, late of the U.S. Army. — AND vismoge a il aaticaey = 5000-4 nara 
7 “ , By Eu GINSON, aut “From t nd o nia ’ 
With full-page Plates by Freprric ReminGton, diene “the Snow Pearls.” ? sta By Herpert EuLLiotr Hama.ey, author of “On 
and other Illustrations, also a Map of the Trail. Many Seas.”’ 





The Letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


In two volumes. With Portraits, etc. Medium 8vo. Ready in October. 


These frank, simply written letters display every period of Mrs. Browning’s life from her early girlbood, with many sketches of well-known people 
who were her visitors. Thus she gives us one of the very few English views of George Sand's striking personality. 





BOSTON BROWNING SOCIETY PAPERS. A Second Series of the 
Selected to represent the work of the Society from 1886 to 189%. GOLDEN TREASURY OF SONGS AND LYRICS OF THE 
ee ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
THE STATUE IN THE AIR. An Allegory. Modern Poe ry. 
By Miss Caroting Le Conte A prose poem of classical beauty, with pages | Selected and arranged with Notes by Francis T. Pararave, M.A., late 
which recali the Socratic legends. ° Professor in the University of Oxford. 


F. Marion Crawford’s New Italian Novel: CORLEONE. 


Mr. Crawford's most popular novels are held to be those which reproduce 


Another Story of the Roman society and are cbiefly concerned with the fortunes of the different In Two Volumes, 
generations of the Saracinesca family. In his latest nuvel we follow our old 
Saracinesca Family. friends Don Orsino and bis ccusin Sap Giacinto into the Sicilian mountains, Cloth extra. Price, $2.00. 


where they fall afoul of the mafia and have exciting adventures. 


The Study of City Government. 
An Outline of the Problems of Municipal Functions, Control, and Organization. 


By Devos F. Witcox, A.M..Ph D. The author holds that the City Problem is the key to the immediate future of social progress in this country, and offers 
for the first time a 8) stematic outline of the whole subject, indicating the chief problems of function, of contro}, and of organization. 


NEARLY READY. | APOLITICAL PRIMER FOR NEW YORK STATE ANDCITY. 
THE FINANCES OF NEW YORK CITY. The City Under the Greater New York Charter. With maps. 


By E. Dava Duranp. : 3 me Jae 
A well written, clear, straightforward, and interesting history of an im- By Apeve M. Fisipé, Secretary of the League for Political Education. 


portant subject. 75 cents. Just Ready. 
Singing Verses for Children. just Recas. 
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The Week. 


After considerable backing and filling, 
the Bryan Democracy of Ohio finally 
concluded to make their fight on the sil- 
ver issue, and the campaign was formal- 
ly opened last Thursday. The very day 
selected for the opening was significant 
of this issue. To the average citizen the 
23d of September does not differ from 
the 22d or the 24th, but to the devotee 
of free coinage it is a day which stands 
out from other days in the month, and is, 
indeed, one of the great days of the 
whole year. It was on the 23d of Sep- 
tember, 1780, that ‘‘the captors of Major 
André refused to set him free for a bribe 
of British gold,’’ and, of course, there 
could be no better day than the 23d of 
September for opening a campaign to 
throw off the gold shackles in 1897. Fan- 
tastic as was this choice of a day, ne- 
cessity really compelled the Bryanites 
to stand by the silver issue. They made 
it in their platform, and it is impossible 
to drop it now. The real contest is for 
the control of the Legislature and the 
senatorship which goes with it. Each 
party is ready to trade off the gov- 
ernorship for the greater prize, and 
charges of treachery are already heard 
on either side. There is nothing in- 
spiring in the appeals for votes by one 
party or the other, and while the defeat 
of the Bryanites is to be desired, the 
success of the Republicans holds out no 
prospect of progress. 





The National Democrats are the one 
body of men who have _ principles 
which are worth defending and courage 
enough to defend them. Nebraska is 
now added to the list of States in which 
they refuse to endorse the surrender to 
Bryanism. They have held a conven- 
tion at Omaha, put a ticket in the field. 
and adopted a scund platform, in which 
they condemn equally the subserviency 
of their old party organization to Popu- 
lism, and “the hypocrisy and double 
dealing of the Republican party in keep- 
ing a trinity cf proselyters abroad pre- 
tending to solicit foreign governments 
to embark in the free coinage of silver, 
when it is known that the entire drift 
and tendency of all commercial nations 
is towards a universal gold standard as 
a measure of values, with a limited coin- 
age of silver on a gold basis under suita- 
ble safeguards of law.”’ Mr. J. Sterling 
Morton, Secretary of Agriculture under 
Cleveland, was one of the moving spirits 
of the convention, and was put on the 
ticket as a candidate for Regent of the 
University. He is one of those men who 
never shrink from leading a forlorn 





hope, and there ought to be enough 
Democrats of like mind with him to pre- 
vent the triumph of the fusion Bryanite 
ticket in November. 





On the other hand, delightfully in- 
consistent were the proceedings of the 
county committee of the National De- 
mocracy in this city last week. They 
first gave formal approval of the candi- 
dacy of Judge Alton B. Parker for Chief 
Judge of the Court of Appeals, after 
listening to a letter from him in which 
he said he voted for Bryan last year. 
In defence of his course it was said that 
he voted as a Democrat, in accordance 
with his lifelong habit of always voting 
the party ticket, and that he should be 
forgiven for it. The assumption was 
that he could vote for Bryan without 
giving his approval to Bryan's platform, 
and it was declared that, since he wasa 
candidate for merely a judicial office, his 
course on the silver issue of last year 
did not enter into the question of his 
fitness at all. This was certainly an 
extraordinary position to be taken by 
Democrats who had regarded the silver 
issue as one of such momentous impor- 
tance last year as to justify them in 
leaving their party and doing their ut- 
most to help elect the Republican candi- 
date for the Presidency. They looked 
upon the issue then as one far above 
politics, being entirely one of morals 
and patriotism, and surely this is 
preéminently an issue which ought to ap- 
peal to a man holding one judicial office 
and aspiring to another. For a judge 
to vote for a candidate whose principles 
he disapproved, simply because of a 
lifelong habit of voting his party 
ticket, no matter what its character, is 
a curious qualification for higher judi- 
cial honors. After formally accepting 
such a candidate, and thus taking his 
position that platforms were of no ac- 
count anyway, the committee turned 
about and adopted a strong gold plat- 
form. Could there be a nearer approach 
to burlesque than this? 


Gen. Tracy's acceptance of Platt’s no- 
mination for the mayoralty, of course, 
is not due to any expectation of elec- 
tion. Of that there is not the remotest 
possibility. The only. two motives we 
can think of are a desire to oblige Platt, 
of whose son he is a law partner, and 


' a desire to “keep the party together.” 





All Republican candidates in this city 
for forty years have been run simply 
to “keep the party together.” What this 
means now is to sustain Platt’s power 
over the Legislature, or, in other words, 
to maintain his boss-ship, and enable 
him, as the opposing boss, to make 
“deals,” or use “diplomacy,” as he calls 
it, with the Tammany boss, who may 





possibly win at the next election, for it 
is he only who can win if Mr. Low 
should be defeated. That Gen. Tracy 
should lend his aid to such a scheme 
will surprise some people, but it ought 
not to surprise them. It is the not un- 
natural result of being the partner of 
Platt’s son, and engaging in a practice 
which must be largely semi-political 
that is, must be due a good deal to the 
supposed influence of Platt himself on 
the government of the State. A gentle 
man connected in this way with the 
Platt family could hardly disoblige Platt 
unless he were willing to retire from 
business. It is extremely important, too, 
for Platt to prevent the success of such 
a nomination as Mr. Low's, as it would 
rapidly lead to the destruction of the 
system of nomination by elected conven- 
tion, which is playing such havoc with 
free government all over the Union. In 
so far as Gen. Tracy's nomination, there 
fore, will have any effect on the election 
it will be to help Tammany. The effect 
on himself personally, in the eyes of his 
fellow-citizens, will not be serious, be 
cause the discredit of the connection be 
gan to tell some time ago 


Official outgivings both at Washington 
and Madrid assure us that Minister 
Woodford has presented no ultimatum 
to the Spanish Government, has fixed no 
time within which Spain must either 
subdue the Cuban rebellion or acknow- 
ledge her inability to do so, but has 
merely tendered the good offices of the 
United States in the most friendly man- 
ner to aid in securing the restoration of 
peace and good order in the island. Not- 
withstanding these pacific assurances, 
all the organs of public opinion in Eu- 
rope persist in holding the contrary 
view, and their comments have reacted 
upon Spain to such a degree that Minis- 
ter Woodford himself has become un- 
easy, and, according to one account, has 
asked permission to publish the com- 
munication that he delivered to the 
Duke of Tetuan, in order to quiet the 
excitement. Despatches from Washing- 
ton say that Secretary Sherman was in 
favor of publishing it, but that the 
President deemed it best to wait a 
while: also, that the Administration 
fears trouble at the reassembling of 
Congress, and aims to do just enough 
to keep the Jingoes under control and 
not enough to get into a war with Spain 
This is a rational explanation of all 
that has been done and of all that has 
been published as yet. The Senate at 
the last session passed a joint resolution 
recognizing the belligerency of the Cu- 
ban rebels. The House was not organiz- 
ed for general business and Speaker Reed 
kept the resolution on the table. It was 
commonly supposed that if a vote could 
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have been taken the House would have 
passed it also. Then the President would 
have been compelled either to sign it or 
to veto it. It seems altogether probable 
that Mr. McKinley will still have to face 
the issue. That he desires strongly to 
avoid a foreign complication is plain. 


We do not see why all this hubbub is 
made in the press over the question 
whether England has “backed out” of 
her agreement to take part in a sealing 
conference. Our position is eminently 
satisfactory, whether she has or not. 
If she confers, it is because Mr. Sher- 
man frightened her into it by charging 
her with bad faith. If she does not, 
why, there is more bad faith in the act, 
and what better could we ask? Our di- 
plomatic triumph is assured, as it al- 
ways is, no matter what England does, 
no matter what the arbitration tribunal 
decides, no matter what it costs us, no 
matter what the facts are. This is of 
more value than many seals. In fact, 
the supposition that we as a nation care 
anything about the seals, except as ani- 
mals which we reserve the exclusive 
right to slaughter, is grotesque in view 
of the sealing correspondence and the 
reports of experts. In December, 1894, 
when there was talk of prohibiting the 
killing of seals for one year, both on sea 
and land, Mr. Gresham objected; he 
said, and truly said, that such a course 
would “raise a great outcry in this 
country.” No later than last year, when 
our Government was reproaching the 
British for pelagic sealing, with its dan- 
ger of exterminating the herds, we al- 
lowed the killing of 30,000 seals on the 
islands, which cannot but be regarded, 
experts say, as an “exhaustive slaugh- 
ter.” Instead, therefore, of bothering 
about England’s intentions, we think 
our press and State Department should 
give their time to a careful reading of 
the reply of the Colonial Office to the 
Sherman despatch. There are some 
pretty serious exposures in it of the 
misleading statements, the garbling, the 
misquotations of the document to which 
Mr. Sherman put his name. 





The meeting and resolutions of bank- 
ers in London will probably do the di- 
rectors, and especially the Governor, of 
the Bank of England a world of good. 
It has long been well known that there 
was more or less private pressure be- 
ing brought to bear on these gentlemen 
to “do something for silver,’’ or be 
“friendly to silver,’’ by certain members 
of the Government, who shrank from 
any open declaration of their sentiments 
and who were rigorously kept in check 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir 
M. Hicks Beach. None of them, indeed, 
blurts out much on the subject except 
Mr. Chaplin, who fulfils one condition 
of bimetallic soundness in being hope- 
lessly insolvent. Social influence, too, 
which under this ministry is very pow- 
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erful in English politics, has done some 
work for the ill-used metal, and it is 
very possible that the wretched Smith 
(the Bank’s Governor) got into his pre- 
sent scrape partly through a desire to 
stand well with “smart people,” without 
committing the Bank to anything in par- 
ticular. The good shaking up he is now 
receiving from business people will 
probably cure him and compel him to 
lead a strictly business life. The Gov- 
ernment has already done much for im- 
poverished land-owners, in granting 
them. $2,500,000 to help them to pay 
their taxes. To ask it to enable them to 
pay off their mortgages at 60 per cent. 
discount is asking too much. A good 


many bright minds are at work trying | 


to find out what good it would do the 
Manchester men to have free coinage in 
India, and they will report their dis- 
coveries in due time. Lord Farrer has 
assured us that his researches have been 
vain. 





Lord Farrer sends a letter to the Lon- 
don Times in which he says that he has 
information that “a proposal has been 
made to the British Government by the 
Wolcott Commission to reopen the In- 
dian mints to silver on the understand- 
ing that the United States and France 
shall open their mints to silver at a 
ratio of 15% to 1.” If Mr. Wolcott and 
his associates have made such a proposal 
as this they have much exceeded their 
authority. If President McKinley has 
authorized them to make such a propo- 
sal he has much exceeded his authority. 
Moreover, there is not the least proba- 
bility that Congress, the only competent 
authority, will ever open the mints to 
the free coinage of silver without the 
concurrent action of Germany and Eng- 
land as well as of France and her mo- 
netary. allies of the Latin Union. When 
the English delegate to the Brussels 
conference, Mr. Alfred de Rothschild, 
proposed that the European Powers 
should join in an agreement to purchase 
£5,000,000 worth of silver yearly on con- 
dition that the United States should 
continue her purchases under the Sher- 
man act, Mr. McCreary, in behalf of the 
United States, said that such a plan 
could not be accepted. At the Paris 
conference of 1881 a proposal similar in 
substance was laid on the table by the 
representative of Great Britain, and it 
was pronounced unacceptable by Mr. 
Thurman on the part of the United 
States, and by other bimetallists. Mr. 
Thurman said that no plan could be 
considered by the United States which 
would expose the country to alternate 
drains of silver and of gold, according 
as one or the other might be higher or 
lower in the market, i. e., above or below 
the legal ratio. There is no sign 
of any change of public sentiment 
in this regard since the Brussels con- 
ference, nor do we believe that Congress 
would tolerate any scheme of bimetal- 





lism based upon the codperation of 
France and India merely. 





The bimetallic flirtation in London 
has called forth an article from the pen 
of M. Leroy-Beaulieu in the Journal des 
Débats protesting against the plan of 
plunging France into the financial chaos 
implied by opening her mint to the free 
coinage of silver, either with or without 
the company of the United States and 
India. He can understand how the 
United States might find an advantage 
in bimetallism, being a silver-producing 
country, and being also very little ex- 
posed to the chances of war. For France, 
however, which produces no silver and 
is under the necessity of keeping up 
heavy armaments all the time, it would 
be, he says, sheer madness to plunge 
into such a venture. Why? Because, 
in the event of a war, gold would be the 
only money available for war purposes. 
It is the only kind of money that “goes 
itself,” the only kind that is universally 
acceptable, the only kind that needs no 
propping up by international conference. 
To open the mint to the free coinage 
of silver would expose France to the loss 
of her gold. If 154% ounces of silver 
becomes the legal equivalent in France 
for one ounce of gold, a steady stream 
of silver will flow there to be exchanged 
for gold at that ratio, because the largest 
stock of gold in the world is either lodg- 
ed in the Bank of France or is in cir- 
culation among the French people. That 
France should part with that gold and 
take silver in exchange for it is simply 
unthinkable. Ministries may be upset 
on that issue, but the thing never will 
be done. 





Dickens’s treasurer of a charitable so- 
ciety, who read his annual report of ex- 
penditures with a coughing-fit over the 
pounds but coming out clear and strong 
on the shillings and pence, has evidently 
been employed by the Tribune to explain 
in a Washington despatch how the “De- 
ficit is Vanishing.” The way it is van- 
ishing is by growing larger. Only about 
$3,250,000 added to it in September, be- 
gins the despatch. Then deeper in, and 
in a much quieter voice, it is stated that 
the total Dingley deficit for the first 
quarter of the fiscal year will be only 
about $28,000,000. Then in a whispered 
aside the despatch goes on, ‘estimating 
the deficit for the next three months at 
$17,000,000.” The added hint is given, 
, quite inaudibly and mostly in panto- 
mime, that there will be “exceptionally 
heavy” expenditures in January; but 
still, and here the news is trumpeted, 
“the Treasury officials confidently pre- 
dict” that soon after the turn of the year 
the receipts will equal expenditures. In 
other words, they confidently predict 
that the fiscal year will close with a 
deficit of at least $45,000,000. That is 





the way it is ‘“‘vanishing.” 
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The announcement that Gov. Stephens 
of Missouri has received an unsolicited 
offer from New York capitalists to fund 
the entire debt of the State ($4,900,000) 
at 3 per cent. interest, instead of the 3% 
now paid, is only one of many signs that 
the rate of interest in the West is falling 
and that all borrowers profit by it. The 
head of the State Insurance Department 
of Missouri, who has served as chief 
clerk of the State Treasurer, has recent- 
ly placed a batch of $159,000 bonds of 
Calloway County at 4 per cent., and he 
insists that there is no reason why all 
the counties should not refund their 
bonds at the same rate instead of keep- 
ing on at 4% or 5, as in most cases, or 
even 6, 8, and 10, as in some. The same 
tendency affects farm mortgages. The 
rates on such mortgages have been 7 or 
8 per cent., but Gov. Stephens says that 
he knows of many cases where farmers 
are securing a reduction to 6 per cent. 
without any difficulty. This will “spike 
another gun” of the silverites, who have 
told the farmers that, no matter how 
much the prices of farm produce might 
fall, they still must keep on paying a 
high rate of interest on their mortgages. 


A host of Western farmers will! be able 
to do much better this year than merely 
to get a lower rate of interest on their 
mortgages. They will clear off their 
indebtedness entirely, and a large share 
of this class will take pains never to 
have any more interest to pay. The 
loan companies of the East find a great 
difference in this respect between the 
agricultural element in the West and in 
the South. As the agent of one such 
company puts it, “These Western bor- 
rowers want to clean up and get out of 
debt as soon as they find themselves 
able, while the Southerner will go on 
year after year paying interest as if it 
is a natural condition with him.’ The 
Southern farmer has been slower than 
the Western to resist the passion for in- 
creasing his holdings of land beyond all 
reason or profit, and while a good wheat 
crop will lead its raiser to pay off his 
mortgage, a good cotton crop will often 
result in the planter’s using his profits 
to enlarge his plantation, without paying 
anything on the principal of his old 
debt. There are signs that the advan- 
tages of small holdings are coming to be 
recognized in the South, but the Eastern 
investor who seeks permanency in a loan 
will long find it more easily secured 
there than in the West. 


The decision of Judge Foster of the | 


United States District Court of Kansas 
in the case of Greer, Mills & Co. vs. the 
Kansas City Live Stock Exchange is a 





son violating any rule of the Exchange, 
or with an expelled or suspended mem- 
ber. This rule, says the Judge, “in 
practice, as amply appears from the tes- 
timony of many witnesses, shuts out all 
dealings and business intercourse be- 
tween members and non-members of 
the association.” Greer, Mills & Co. at- 
tempted to do business with an outsider, 
and were boycotted and posted on a 
blackboard kept for the purpose of dis- 
playing the names of such persons. The 
Exchange numbers 300 members. “The 
outcome is inevitable,” says the Judge; 
“the combined opposition of 300 men 
against one can produce but one result. 
In vain does the outside dealer offer at- 
tractive bargains for the sale or pur- 
chase of stock; they will have no inter- 
course with him. This state of affairs 
is known and circulated among stock- 
growers and shippers, and they dare not 
ship their stock to the boycotted broker 
or firm.” Such boycotting is held to be 
in violation of the anti-Trust law of 
Congress, and in restraint of interstate 
commerce also. The effect of the de- 
cision is to dissolve the Exchange, since 
it can no longer enforce its policy of 
exclusion. Of course, an appeal will 
be taken, but meanwhile the Exchange 
must give bonds to compensate the 
plaintiffs for damage done to them by 
boycotting. 





The first effective step toward the pun- 
ishment of lynching that we have no- 
ticed in any part of the country has been 
taken in Georgia. Some time ago a 
white man and a negro were arrested on 
charges of murder, and while they were 
in jail at Jonesboro a mob gathered 
one night and demanded that the Sheriff 
surrender his prisoners. Fortunately, 
that official had been warned in time to 
summon a large guard, and he was able 
to protect the prisoners until he could 
take them to Atlanta the next day. Al- 
though this was a case where lynching 
had been only attempted, not accom- 
plished, the authorities resolved to bring 
to justice those who had sought to break 
the laws, and the grand jury has just 
found true bills against eight men who 
are charged with conspiracy to lynch. 
Of course, it still remains to try and 
convict them, but it is a great gain to 
get such offenders indicted. Even this 
step has not been taken in the case of 
any of the leaders of the mob who 
lynched a negro in the most barbarous 
manner a few months ago at Urbana, O. 
And yet that Northern community, with 
its dozen churches, its excellent private 


' and public schools, its public library, 


severe blow at the live-stock monopolies | 


that have grown up at various points 
in the West. Greer, Mills & Co. are 
themselves members of the Exchange. 


One of the rules prohibits a member | 


from transacting business with any per- 





and its university, doubtless considers 
itself much further advanced in civili- 
zation than Clayton County, Ga. 





An equally encouraging sign of the 


| times in the South is the attitude taken 


} 


by the Sheriff of Palo Pinto County, 
Tex. A band of so-called “regulators” 





served notice on certain peaceable and 
law-abiding colored citizens that they 
must leave the county. No reason was 
assigned except the fact that they were 
“niggers,” and that the white rufflans 
did not want to have them around. The 
“regulators” claimed to be 117 strong 
and defied the authorities. But they 
soon found that the Sheriff was not the 
sort of man to be intimidated by their 
threats of vengeance in case they should 
be interfered with. He immediately ts- 
sued a proclamation defying them, In 
which he said: “I recognize the right of 
an American to live in the home of his 
choice as one of the dearest privileges 
of an American citizen, and I know my 
duty is to protect them, and I will per 
form it.” Similar outbreaks by “re 
gulators” against the negroes of Fannin 
and Johnson Counties were met in the 
same spirit by the sheriffs of those coun 
ties. A pleasant sequel to this action by 
white officials was the holding of a mass 
meeting of colored people at Dalias, 
which adopted resolutions setting forth 
the injury done their race by the “re 
gulators,” many having been frightened 
from their homes by the threats and 
others kept in constant fear, expressing 
“the sincerest appreciation of the sheriffs 
and other officials and good white citi 
zens who have denounced this outrage 
on the colored people.” and declaring 
that “this course has had the effect of 
still further increasing the confidence of 
the colored people as to just treatment 
by the whites, and of determining them 
to improved and higher relations and to 
arouse in them greater desire to help 
have all the laws obeyed.” 


Peace is concluded between Turkey 
and Greece, or appears to be conclud 
ed, but Lord Salisbury cannot adopt 
Disraeli’s grandiloquent phrase after 
the Berlin Congress, and say that he 
has brought back peace with honor. 
Lest there should be any misunderstand- 
ing of what has occurred, Mr. Gladstone 
is out with a biting characterization of 
“the pain, shame, and mischief of the 
last two years in the Eastern policy.” 
He sums up the results as: (1) The 
slaughter of 100,000 Armenians, with no 
security against a repetition; (2) Tur- 
key stronger than at any time since the 
Crimean war; (3) Greece weaker than 
at any time since she became a king- 
dom. All this, says Mr. Gladstone, is the 
proud achievement of the European Con- 
cert, which he happily defines ag no con- 
cert at all, but “the mutual hatred and 
distrust of the Powers.’ The truth is, 
as Lord Salisbury’s supporters are 
forced to confess, he has been driven by 
the Concert or the Sultan from nearly 
every position which he had publicly 
announced to be unalterable. The scene 
of operations is now transferred to 
Crete, where the Sultan is alrea’y pre- 
paring fresh humiliation for the British 
Premier. 
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THE DISCRIMINATING-DUTY 
CLAUSE 


The decision of the Attorney-General 
which annulg the discriminating duty in 
section 22 of the Dingley tariff act, 
whether sound in law or not, has proba- 
bly saved the Republican party from de- 
served punishment for a rascally trick 
in legislation. It has certainly saved the 
country from serious complications with 
other maritime Powers. The opinion, 
we must admit, is not very intelligible. 
It is extremely obscure in its phraseo- 
logy. Confusion of language usually 
springs from confusion of ideas. Yet it 
is possible to disentangle ideas from the 
words, and when this is done a sub- 
stratum of common sense can be dis- 
cerned. This substratum is found at the 
conclusion of the opinion, where the At- 
torney-General lays down the maxim 
that a law of Congress cannot be repeal- 
ed by inference, but only by words ap- 
propriate to the end and as clear as 
those of the law to be repealed. 

Section 22 of the Dingley act con- 
tains two entirely different provisions 
which are patched together in a clumsy 
way. As originally reported and passed 
by the House, it was the old proviso 
which has appeared and reappeared in 
numerous tariff bills. Prior to the 
Dingley act it read as follows, being 
section 14 of the Wilson tariff: 

“That a discriminating duty of ten per 
centum ad valorem, in addition to the duties 
imposed by law, shall be levied, collected, 
and paid on all goods, wares,or merchandise 
which shall be imported in vessels not of 
the United States; but this discriminating 
duty shall not apply to goods, wares, and 
merchandise which shall be imported in ves- 
sels, not of the United States, entitled, by 
treaty or any act of Congress, to be entered 
in the ports of the United States on payment 
of the same duties as shall then be paid on 


goods, wares, and merchandise imported in 
vessels of the United States.’* 


The first amendment to this section 
was made in the Senate, where Senator 
Allison moved to strike out the words 
“or any act of Congress.” Mr. Allison 
had charge of the bill, and his motion 
was agreed to nem. con. The object of 
striking out these words was not per- 
ceived until after the bill had become a 
law. Then it was discovered that the 
aim was to impose a discriminating duty 
of 10 per cent. on all goods imported 
in foreign ships, except in cases where 
a treaty obligation would be violated 
thereby. Very few Senators could be 
expected to carry in their minds our 
navigation treaties with foreign coun- 
tries, or to remember the various acts 
of Congress supplementary thereto, or 
to recall the history of our navigation 
laws. 

The truth was, that as long ago as 1828 
we had adopted the policy of admitting 
goods in the ships of foreign countries 
at the same rate of duty as those in 
American ships, provided those coun- 
tries observed the same rule toward 
us. In other words, we had adopted the 
principle of reciprocity in the carrying 





trade. The act of Congress which em- 
bodied the principle was section 4228 of 
the Revised Statutes, which provides 
that upon satisfactory proof being given 
to the President by the Government of 
any foreign nation that no discriminat- 
ing duties are imposed by it on ships or 
cargoes belonging to citizens of the 
United States, whether the cargoes are 
of domestic or foreign origin, the Presi- 


dent may issue his proclamation apply- 
| vise the parties who are responsible for 


ing the same principles to the ships and 
cargoes of such foreign nation. This is 
the law which was evidently intended 
to be repealed by dropping the words 
“or any act of Congress.”’ So we are 
informed by the weekly paper Scaboard, 
edited by the Secretary of Mr. Arthur 
Sewall’s Merchant Marine Association, 
which exists for the sole purpose of get- 
ting discriminating duties in favor of 
American ships enacted. This paper 
says: 

“It was feared by the Republican leaders 
in Congress that to attempt to restore the 
policy of discriminating duties fully in the 
new tariff bill might cause the defeat of the 
bill. Hence, it was not attempted. But the 
Elkins bill providing for the restoration of 
the discriminating-duty policy was con- 
densed as much as possible and incorporated 
in the tariff bill as section 22—all except 
the part which abrogated treaties exempt- 
ing imports from the discriminating duty. 
This was purposely done, so as to facilitate 
at a future time the passage of such a mea- 
sure as would fully restore the discriminat- 
ing-duty policy, by abrogating such treaties 
as stood in the way of that restoration. In 
accordance with this purpose, the words ‘ by 
any act of Congress’ were left out, because 
it was not the desire or intention of Con- 
gress that any act of Congress—but treaty 
or convention alone—should any longer en- 
title any imports to exemption from the 
discriminating duty. That having been the 
objective, and that being the accomplished 
fact, how can it be said that this was not 
intended?” 

This is clearly an admission that an 
attempt was made to secure the adop- 
tion of a new policy in regard to an im- 
portant matter by stealth, since other- 
wise there would be no reason for go- 
ing about it in this slovenly, hap-hazard 
way, not knowing what treaties on this 
subject were in force or what would be 
the general effect of the repeal of sec- 
tion 4228, Revised Statutes. The Attor- 
ney-General tells us that on the same 
day that the Dingley act was passed, an- 
other law was passed on the subject of 
tonnage duties which recognized section 
4228 as still in force—which rebuts the 
presumption that Congress intended to 
repeal it by inference. 

Section 22 of the Dinglevy act con- 
tained another clause which was intro- 
duced at a later period in the conmit- 
tee of conference, and was intended to 
put a discriminating duty of 10 per cent. 
on foreign goods brought through Ca- 
nada into the United States. On this 
point the opinion of the Attorney-Gene- 
ral is not so clear as it is on the other. 
That an excellent law cannot be repeal- 
ed by a mere inference is a sound 
proposition. Section 22 of the Dingley 
act must be read as though the section 
4228, Revised Statutes, were still in full 





force, and, according to Dingley himself, 
the other clause in reference to Cana- 
dian railroads was inserted to carry out 
the principle embodied in the supposed 
repeal of section 4228. The Attorney- 
General holds that since the latter sec- 
tion is not repealed, the Canadian 
clause is of no effect. But this does not 
necessarily follow. There may be a de- 
bate on this subject when Congress as- 
sembles in December, but we should ad- 


the discriminating-duty clause to adopt 
the policy of modest silence and humili- 
ty. The best thing for them is to turn 
the thoughts of Congress and the coun- 
try into widely variant channels. 
“Least said soonest mended,” should be 
their motto. 

Meanwhile there is a general expres- 
sion of surprise among intelligent peo- 
ple at the obscurity of the Attorney-Ge- 
neral’s opinion, in view of the fact that, 
though he is not well known to the na- 
tion, he has an excellent reputation on 


'the Pacific Coast, and has served with 


credit as United States Circuit Judge. 
The Washington correspondent of the 
Philadelphia Ledger makes a statement 
that Mr. McKenna originally reached the 
conclusion that the section in dispute 
plainly imposed discriminating duties, 
and that, if he had been left to himself, 
the opinion put forth would have been 
to that effect; but that “representations 
were made to the President that such a 
decision would seriously affect political 
as well as commercial interests in New 
England,” and that, after a discussion 
in the cabinet, the Attorney-General was 
required, against his vigorous protest, to 
change the opinion, in order “‘to meet the 
political demands of a geographical sec- 
tion.”” This theory accounts for the con- 
fused reasoning of the decision, but it 
involves a moral delinquency of the 
gravest character. 

The sharpest critic of the Attorney- 
General is Steve Elkins. The West Vir- 
ginia Senator ridicules the reasoning of 
the opinion, and announces his deter- 
mination to renew his efforts at the 
next session of Congress to secure the 
passage of a bill which will impose the 
discriminating duties in unmistakable 
terms. Mr. Elkins is entirely justified 
in criticising the Attorney-General’s ar- 
guments and in organizing a move- 
ment to secure openly, after due con- 
sideration, the legislation which he 
seeks. But he does not stop here. With 
almost inconceivable audacity, he con- 
fesses to the country that he was re- 
sponsible for the section which, as 
Speaker Reed puts it, “slipped into the 
bill,” and that he smuggled it in because 
that was the easiest way of accomplish- 
ing his purpose. Did ever a United 
States Senator boast of a worse per- 
formance than this: 


“IT am not ashamed of the part I have 
played; I am proud of it. The section would 
have meant for the ocean what the tariff 
meant for the land. I think it was Ameri- 
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ean, and for that reason I pushed it. This 
country is bound to be the mistress of the 
seas just as soon as we get time to attend 
to it. I wanted to hurry It along. There 
was no trick about it at all. J simply work- 
ed to succeed. Of course, I was not going to 
tell those opposed to the scheme all about it.” 





THE CANADIAN TARIFF. 

Our neighbors on the north have ap- 
parently taken a leaf out of the McKin- 
ley tariff in framing a new fiscal policy 
for themselves, but have improved upon 
their model in some slight degree. It 
will be recalled that when the late Mr. 
Blaine went to the room of the finance 
committee in the interest of reciprocity, 
and denounced the McKinley bill and 
smashed his hat on the table, declaring 
that it would not make a market for an 
additional bushel of wheat or barrel of 
pork for the American farmer, the astute 
Mr. Aldrich prepared a scheme for re- 
ciprocal trade which was eventually in- 
corporated in the bill. It provided that 
whenever and as often as the President 
should be satisfied that any country ex- 
porting tea, coffee, raw sugar, and raw 
hides to the United States, which arti- 
cles were made duty free by the bill, 
was imposing duties on exports from 
this country which were reciprocally un- 
fair and unjust, then he might by pro- 
clamation impose duties at fixed rates 
on such articles arriving at our ports 
from those countries. Here the princi- 
ple of differential duties as regards dif- 
ferent countries, to be determined and 
regulated by the executive branch of 
the government, was embodied in our 
law for the first time. We had had re- 
ciprocity treaties before, but the terms 
had always been embodied in the law of 
Congress. Now we had adopted the prin- 
ciple of a general tariff, with exceptions 
in favor of or against particular coun- 
tries, according as those countries might 
treat us. 

The new Canadian system is very in- 
genious and quite in accord with the 
McKinley precedent. As explained in 
the last number of the Economic Journal 
(of London), it consists first of a gene- 
ral tariff, and second of an offer of a re- 


duction of one-eighth of the duties to | 


any country which admits Canadian pro- 
ducts on as favorable terms as Canada 


offers to them. This offer holds good till | 
June 30, 1898. After that date the reduc- | 


tion is to be equal to one-fourth. The 


offer is not restricted to Great Britain or | 


the British colonies. If Germany, for 


example, should admit Canadian pro- | 


ducts at as low rates as Canada admits 
German products, Germany would re- 
ceive as good terms as England does, al- 
though the latter admits Canadian pro- 
ducts free. A few articles upon which 
duties are imposed for revenue and not 
for protection are excluded, viz.: 
holic liquors, sugar, and tobacco. 
Another clause of the Canadian tariff 
is significant at the present time and is 
well worthy of imitation by us. It pro- 


alco- 


vides that whenever the executive branch | 





of the government shall be satisfied that 
any article is monopolized by a Trust 
or combination, it shall have power to 
abolish all duties on the article so mo- 
nopolized. This is a great step in ad- 
vance of anything in our legislation. It 
is a real protection to the people against 
monopoly, whereas our anti-Trust laws 
areasham. The virtue of the Canadian 
law lies in the fact that it is self-execut- 
ing, whereas ours cannot be executed by 
all the powers of the federal and State 
governments combined. Although Sena- 


that every shred of protection ought tobe 
removed from any article produced by a 
Trust or combine, neither he nor any 
other Republican Senator ever offered a 
bill to carry that plan into effect. The 
truth is that the Republican party dares 
not offend the monopolies which its own 
tariff laws have created. It is pursued 
and devoured by its own monsters. 


The effect of the new Canadian tariff 
will be to put the United States at a 
disadvantage of 12% per cent. as com- 
pared with Great Britain in the sale of 
manufactures to Canada. This may not 
countervail the advantage we enjoy in 
the way of nearness. Freight charges 
and loss of time are elements of cost 
to the Canadian importers. These can 
hardly be less than 12% per cent. in the 


kinds of goods which we habitually sell 
to them. But next year the differential | 


will be 25 per cent., and then we shall 
begin to lose trade in that quarter. We 
may make it up in other parts of the 
world, but with the Dingley tariff serv- 
ing to stir up hostility everywhere, it is 
difficult to see where we shall gain any- 
thing. We have deliberately adopted the 
policy of curtailing foreign trade and ir- 
ritating other nations. In so far as we 
succeed in “making foreigners mad,” in 
so far does protection justify itself to 
its advocates. One of the most potent 
and oft-repeated arguments in favor of 
the clandestine clause in the Dingley 


bill which aimed to cut off imports by | 
way of the Canadian Pacific Railway | 
was that it would make the Canucks | 
furious. Jingoism and protectionism are | 
| close allies. They act and react upon 
' each other, 


for ever breathing hate, 
malice, and all uncharitableness. 


The Canadian tariff is the more exas- | 
| stroy, the seeds of better things. 


perating because we can avoid its con- 
sequences by our own act at any time. 


If we want to recover our position as | 


sellers in their market, all that we need 
to do is to make our tariff as low on 
their products as theirs is on our pro- 
ducts. We need not adopt free trade 
with them. 
if we should go back to the Morrill tariff 
—the tariff of the war period, when we 
were taxing everything in order to save 
the nation’s life. We have gone so far 
beyond Mr. Morrill now that we even 
impose duties that we do not want and 
that nobody asks for—duties on articles 








It would be quite sufficient , 


tection nor for revenue, but merely to 
deceive our own agricultural classes and 
keep them submissive to the plunder of 
the Trusts and combines which prey 
upon them. If there is anything that we 
could easily dispense with, and should 


| never miss, it is the tariff on Canadian 


farm products. 


A USEFUL COMPARISON. 
Tammany has such a bad name that 
a great many people naturally think that 


| the worst thing which can befall the 
tor Sherman declared more than once | 


city is the triumph of the Tammany 
candidate for the mayoralty. At the risk 
of seeming to be paradoxical, however, 
we venture to assert that the worst 
thing which can befall this city and 
State is the perpetuation of the Platt 
system of government and political 
management, by whatever name 
choose to call it. The personnel of 
Tammany is so brutal, ignorant, de- 
based, corrupt, that its fwi! rule, such 
as prevailed between ISS9 and IS, can 
hardly in any civilized community pre- 
vail very long. The first experience New 
York ever had of complete Tammany 
sway was under Grant and Gilroy, and 
we saw the result. After three terms of 


we 


|; it men of all parties joined in putting 


an end to it, not simply for the sake 
of good government, but of decency and 
civilization. The use it made of the po- 
lice bench, for instance, was one of the 
most striking scandals in modern days 
Now this sort of régime in our time 
cannot be very demoralizing. The man 
who says openly, “Evil, be thou my 
good,” is never a very dangerous man 
The man who beats his wife, gets drunk 
every night, and sends his children to 
steal, never sets a very bad example or 
shakes many people's faith in justice 
and order and law. He is generally a 
warning, not an example. The tales of 
horror, therefore, which were unfolded 
every day during the police investiga- 
tion, had but little effect on public opi- 
nion, except to rouse shame and remorse 
over the tolerance and even support 
which had once been given to such crea- 
tures as Grant and Gilroy. We may be 


| quite sure that the same thing would 


occur again. Four years more of Tam- 
many would be a terrible calamity for 
our city, but it would nourish, not de- 
Tam- 
many rule is a thing which provides its 
own cure by its monstrosity. It compels 
even the most hardened and cynical of 
those who do not profit by it, to take 
arms for social order, and proclaim by 
their votes their belief in a moral gov- 
ernment of the world. 

The Platt régime different 
Platt is not a brutal Irish ex-prize-fight- 
er or saloonkeeper. He is an American, 
who spent two years in Yale College, 
and has actually received an honorary 
degree from it. He is a Presbyterian, 
has a pew in a church, and a pastor to 


is very 


that we export—duties neither for pro- | whitewash him and back him up. With 
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these advantages he deliberately set to 
work some years ago to pervert the gov- 
ernment of this State from the sort of 
government which its written Constitu- 
tion provides for, into something entire- 
ly different, pervaded from top to bot- 
tom by the two things freemen most 
abhor — secrecy and corruption. By 
means of a fund secretly raised as 
blackmail, he makes a nominating con- 
vention the expression of his, not of the 
popular will; he fills all the offices of the 
State with his creatures and not with 
qualified public servants, and _ offers 
steady but private opposition to all at- 
tempts to better the State, which he has 
not originated and does not control. 
Finally, he has taken legislation out of 
the hands of the Legislature in which 
the Constitution placed it, and frames 
it in his own office to suit his own pur- 
poses. In fact, he has effected a change 
in the government of New York which 
was never before effected in any coun- 
try except by armed force. If this be a 
tribute to his ability he is welcome to 
it. 

Now he has been enabled to do all 
this by disguising himself and his 
followers as what are called ‘“Republi- 
cans.”” He gives out that he is doing it, 
not for his own sake, but in order to 
exert influence on the currency, Hawaii, 
and the tariff, especially the tariff; and 
he gets thousands and tens of thou- 
sands to believe him. Not only do they 
believe him, but they believe him so 
much that they agree, in order to help 
him, to put their police, their schools, 
their hospitals, and their taxes into the 
hands of such men as Charles Murray, 
Mike Kerwin, and Lem Quigg, and with 
permission to do what they please with 
them, as long as what they do is done 
for “Republican principles.” What 
“Republican principles” are in the gov- 
ernment of a city nobody knows but 
Quigg, and he never tells. What is the 
“Republican” way of sweeping a street, 
arresting a thief, or teaching a child to 
read, has never come out, and the only 
reason for believing that there is such 
a way is that Platt says so. 


At this moment he is bitterly opposing 
a body of citizens who, whatever their 
faults, have confessedly only one object 
in view, the improvement of the city, 
not as a voting-place, but as a dwelling- 
place. And such is the effect on the 
imagination of a great many decent peo- 
ple, not tramps, not bummers, not 
fences, not saloonkeepers, not gamblers, 
but merchants, lawyers, brokers, arti- 
sans, of the ‘Republican principles,” 
that they are ready to support this man 
in changing their government in city 
and State, and founding on the ruins of 
the old Constitution a despotism which 
for meanness, baseness, rascality. and 





| 
} 
| 





pure shabbiness, we must go among the 
more indecent and harem-ridden Orien- 
tals. A man who can do this, who has 
done it, we call a dangerous man. We 
say it is ludicrous to compare him to 
Croker, or Tweed, or Kelly, or Sheehan. 
He does more harm in a week than they 
do in ten years. They rob and bribe 
and are filthy and ignorant, but they do 
not corrupt the soul of decent Ameri- 
cans. They disgust them. Does any 
one, for instance, suppose that ten years 
ago—aye, even five years ago—a man of 
Gen. Tracy’s standing, an ex-cabinet 
minister, a leader of the bar, a man 
whose career has shown that he cherish- 
ed high ideals through life, would have 
allowed his name to be used to help this 
man in conspiring for the defeat or ob- 
struction of an honest effort of honest 
people to make their city a more beauti- 
ful and comfortable place of abode? We 
believe he would have repelled the sug- 
gestion with scorn, and yet he is out to- 
day as a Platt candidate, for “Republi- 
can principles,” and thousands of re- 
spectable men are glad of it. 

It must be borne in mind that the con- 
test in which we are engaged is not a 
contest between two opposing schemes 
of city improvement. Platt has no 
scheme of city improvement at all. He 
does not propose to do anything for it 
except govern it on ‘Republican princi- 
ples.” “His accounts may not be 
straight. but his heart beats warmly for 
his native land.” ‘He loves his country 
and his home, but he cannot live on 
wind.” In short, he wants the city, 
wants us all, to submit to Tammany, or 
any sort of government that may over- 
take us, in order that he may ‘‘name” 
Yovernors and legislators, may draft 
legislation, levy blackmail on corpora- 
tions, and sit sanctimoniously in his pew 
at church instead of joining Croker in 
a bar or a stable or a gambling-house. 








AN INJUNCTION SYMPOSIUM. 


The Chicago Times-Herald has made a 
curious contribution to the discussion 
about strike injunctions, by publishing 
a number of replies by ‘eminent jurists 
and prominent laymen” to four ques- 
tions propounded by its editor. The ques- 
tions were: “(1.) What are your views 
on the power and practice of courts in 
issuing injunctions in labor disputes? 
(2.) How is such power derived, and is 
it misused? (3.) Do injunctions interfere 
with the constitutional guarantee of 
trial by jury? (4.) Should Congress spe- 
cifically define and limit the power of 
courts in issuing injunctions?” The 
answers obtained, if carefully examined, 


| throw some light on the subject, but 


' they have been discussed by the press | 
generally that they are not illuminat- | 


| 
| 


decrepitude, for the discouragement of | 


honesty, ability, for everything but 


cruelty, has had no parallel in the West- 
To find a match for it in 


ern world, 


it is evident from the way in which 


ing to the wayfaring man. The usual 


way of analyzing them seems to be to | 


| count up the number of eminent jurists 


| 


and prominent laymen who think well 


of injunctions, and to offset them by the 
others who think ill of injunctions, and 
then to say, “There you are’’—a process 
which cannot be thought to advance 
matters. 

The value of such a symposium as 
this is seriously impaired by a fact 
which does not appear on the surface, 
viz., that those who are most competent 
to throw light on the matter—the judges 
of the highest repute—are precisely those 
who are restrained, by considerations of 
propriety, from answering newspaper in- 
quiries. The necessary result is that the 
answers actually obtained, so far as they 
come from judges, are sent in by men 
of merely local and in some cases doubt- 
ful note, and whose opinion is of little 
consequence one way or the other. Asa 
rule, the readiness with which a judge 
writes to the newspapers giving his 
“views” about questions which may 
come before him for decision, is in in- 
verse ratio to the weight of his authori- 
ty. That most of the judges whose re- 
plies have been obtained in this case are 
not great lights is made clear by the 
nature of their replies. The most cu- 
rious thing in the whole symposium is 
that one only of the symposiasts, Presi- 
dent Rogers of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity, shows that he is distinctly 
aware of the fact that at least three- 
quarters of the questions put have been 
disposed of and left where they are be- 
yond question by the unanimous opinion 
of nine far more eminent jurists than 
any whose replies are now published— 
jurists, moreover, whose opinions are 
enforced by the whole civil power of 
the United States. 

Down to the year 1895 there was, no 
doubt, considerable difference of judicial 
opinion as to the proper use of injunc- 
tions in labor disputes, and it was an 
open question whether organized demon- 
strations, assemblages, trespasses, and 
interferences with property rights de- 
signed to promote a strike and calcu- 
lated to lead to irreparable damage, but 
not necessarily producing violence or 
riot, could be enjoined, or whether they 
were solely within the province of the 
criminal law and the general police 
power. The matter came before the 
Supreme Court of’the United States in 
the Debs case in 1895, was fully con- 
sidered there, and was decided in an 
opinion delivered by Justice Brewer and 
concurred in by every judge on the 
bench. This judgment was reported in 
the regular series of reports (158 U. S. 
564), and has been accessible to the pub- 
lic for two years; and if anybody wants 
to know what the law actually is about 
strike injunctions, the place to find it 





is not in his own head, nor in the 
“views” of other judges, but in this de- 
cision. 

The law, then, as laid down by the 
Supreme Court, was substantially this: 
| Wherever a strike agitation takes the 
form of serious, practical danger of ir- 
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reparable injury to property rights, an 
equity judge must enjoin, not the strike 
or the agitation, but the specific acts 
out of which the danger grows. His 
injunction he must enforce by all the 
power at his command; arrest, followed 
by fine and imprisonment after hearing, 
being the recognized method. The fact 
that the acts are criminal in their cha- 
racter was held to have no bearing on 
the question, and it was further decided 
that there was no invasion of the con- 
stitutional right of trial by jury (p. 
594). The decision is, no doubt, binding 
only on federal courts, but no one 
can read it without seeing that the 
principles laid down are general prin- 
ciples of preventive relief, and that 
there is nothing peculiarly federal about 
the grounds on which it is made to rest. 
If any more proof were wanted, it might 
be furnished by the history of the re- 
cent coal strikes, during which the prin- 
ciples of the Debs case have been gene- 
rally followed by the judiciary, federal 
and State. 

The Debs case, then, answers conclu- 
sively the following questions: What is 
the law of strike injunctions? What is 
the power and practice of courts in is- 
suing them? Whence is such power de- 
rived? Do such injunctions interfere 
with the constitutional guarantee of triai 
by jury? The case is of the first impor- 
tance, because if the power is misused 
or liable to lead to‘abuse, the remaining 
question is, What is the remedy? 

On this point the Debs case throws no 
light; but the Constitution of the United 
States (art. iii., sec. 2) provides that the 
judicial power shall extend to all cases 
“in law and equity” arising under this 
Constitution, and it is from this clause 
that federal courts get their jurisdiction 
to issue strike injunctions, as well as the 
power to enforce them by contempt pro- 
ceedings. It is at least very doubtful 
whether Congress has any power under 
this clause to define and limit the power 
of courts in issuing injunctions, and the 
Same remark applies to the summary 
power to enforce injunctions by con- 
tempt proceedings, without which in- 
junctions would be waste paper. The 
enormous difficulty of suggesting any 
practical change in the law may be in- 
ferred from the fact that, although Sena- 
tor Hill got a report from the Senate 


judiciary committee, a year or more ago, | 
in favor of novel machinery affecting | 


the judicial power to enforce decrees by 


contempt proceedings, his bill was found | 


to threaten such a paralysis of the 
courts that it has not been heard of 
since. 

Without going into the question, 
therefore, of whether legislation by Con- 
gress is or is not advisable, the points 
for practical men, and especially editors 
and politicians, to bear in mind are (1) 
that the law of the matter is perfectly 
well settled, no substantial difference of 
judicial opinion existing about it: (2) 


that if legislation is desired, some wa) 
must be found not yet suggested of over- 
coming the constitutional obstacles in 


ality of any legislative attempt to ham- 
per the equity powers of courts or to 
curtail their summary power to enforce 
their own decrees, is a matter which can 
be finally decided only by the courts 
affected. 

Another practical point about the pre- 


ought to be borne in mind, is the ques- 
tion of the alternative. In the Debs 
case the court commended the Govern- 
ment for asking for an injunction, in- 
stead of deciding the case for itself and 
calling in the police and military. At 
the time we took the opposite view, and 
expressed the opinion that efficient po- 
lice measures were what the case de- 
manded. But to nine out of ten of those 
who denounce “government by injunc- 
tion” one alternative is as odious as the 
other. The essence of a strike agitation, 
as carried on by men such as Debs and 
the leaders of the coal strike this sum- 
mer, is a terrorism ruinous to property 
and to freedom; and to men engaged in 
this work one sort of prevention is just 
as bad as another. There would be 
something, in fact, rather comical in a 
man insisting on his right to be policed, 
but denouncing an injunction as tyran- 
nous, if we did not know that his real 
reason was apt to be a doubt as to the 
efficiency.of the police. It is only twen 
ty-five years since the corporations 
could deal with strikes only by hiring 
a sort of private constabulary furnished 
by a “detective agency” for the occasion 
Injunctions issued and enforced by re- 
gular courts are better than this: and 
so, in the fulness of time, we may get 
beyond government by injunction, and 
rely, as other civilized communities 
mainly do, on the police. But injunce- 
tions will never be given up till we get 
something better. As John M. Palmer 
modestly says, “Speaking for myself, I 
prefer a government by injunction to 
anarchy.” 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT TO 
RONTO.—II 
QUEBEc, September 6, 1897 


It would not be in place to report the de- 





tails of the work of the sections of the As- 
sociation in this journal It may be in 
order, however, to note the sciences repre- 
sented, seeing that a very broad and liberal 
mneaning is given to ‘he word Science. The 
sections, with their respective Presidents 
for the Toronto meeting (corresponding with 
the sectional Vice-Presidents of the Ameri- 
can Association), are as follows: Mathe- 
matical and Physical Science, Prof. A. R 
Forsyth (‘a very large section. taking in 
meteorology, seismology, etc.}; Chemistry, 
Prof. W. Ramsay: Geology, Dr. G. M. Daw- 
son: Zoology. Prof. L. C. Miall; Geography, 
J. Seott Keltic Economic Science and Sta- 
} tistics, Prof. E. C. K. Gonner (‘in his ab- 


sence, Sir Charles Freemantle); Mechanical 


—— 


the way; and (3) that the constitution- | 


sent use of injunctions in strikes, which | 


Science, G. F. Deacon; Anthropology, Sir 
William Turner; Physiology, Prof. Michael 
Foster; Botany, Prof. H. Marshall Ward 
The presence in this list of Economic Scteace 
and Statistics, as well as that of Anthro- 
pology, will be noticed. The last is given 
especial recognition this year in the person 
of Sir John Evans,* the President, a man 
who is without university connection or even 
university training. There is a movement 
toward the recognition of Psychology in the 
British Association; it took this year the 
form of a sort of sub-section of the section 
of Physiology—a classification to be expect 
ed in England, where experimental psy 
chology proper is hardly known It ts 
through the interest of Prof. Michael Foster 
that so much was done; and it is a pity that 
the American psychologists did not come up 
in greater force and show what American 
psychology is doing Possibly the classing 
of psychology under anthropology, as in the 
American Association, {ts preferable but 
why should it not be given its own name 
and an independent place’ No doubt a great 
step toward this end is made in the recogni 
tion of psychology, simply as such, in the 
Royal Society's scheme for the bibliography 
of science, to go into operation in 1900 

The features of most interest to the publix 
at these meetings are the presidents’ ad 
dresses and the popular evening lectures 
Of these at this meeting the latter were 
think. disappointing Prof. J. Milne lec 
tured on “Earthquakes and Voicanoes” in a 
discursive and very popular manner Sir 
Roberts Austen's lecture on Canada’s 
Metals" was ” well spoken of I have 

intelligence of the impression made 

by H i) Forbes’s lecture on Borneo 
for the workingmen, except that = the 
class for whom it was intended did not 
largely attend—a common thing also in Eng 
land. as I was informed. The presidents 
addresses were, of course, of the high cha 
racter to be expected from the men who de 
livered them. That of Prof. Foster was a 
broad survey of physiological progress since 
the last meeting in Canada in 1884. Among 
1is points of emphasis. the one which es- 
pecially interested the present writer was his 
optimistic prophecy of the probably rapid 
advance of brain anatomy and physiology by 
the method of Golgi. His description of the 
revolution wrought by Golgi’s method, in the 
hands of Ramén y Cajal and others, painted 
upon the background of the obscurity which 
reigned in this realm before, was remark 
ably vivid and interesting. May his op 
timism be justified by the result! The lite 
rary charm and freshness of Prof. Foster's 
address were universally remarked 

Sir William Turner's address on ‘Some 
Iistinetive Characters of Human Struc 
ture’ dealt especially with the curvature 
of the human spine as compared with that 
of the anthropoids, and served to show the 
itility of the curvature with reference to 
upright walking. It is a useful summary of 
results in its field. The remarks upon the 
brain, however, with which he extended a 
paper already too long, were necessarily 
neither exhaustive nor critical, and readers 
who are acquainted with the work of 
Flechsig, to which Sir William referred, 
will wish that he had left the matter over 
for a separate paper. The other addresses 


| of the presidents of sections, which fell 


* Similar recognition of anthropology was made 
at the Detroit meeting of the American Associa 
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within the present writer’s {nterests, were 
that of Prof. Miall on ‘Transformations of 
Animals” and that of Prof. Forsyth on the 
general value of mathematics. The latter 
can be read by people of intelligence gene- 
rally who love what is clear when it is at- 
tractively presented. The President of the 
Association lectured on “Primitive Man.” 
His address having already appeared on this 
side of the water in Science, I need not do 
more than refer readers to it in that pe- 
riodical. It may also be obtained bound up 
in paper with the addresses of the sectional 
presidents (Lendon: Offices of the Associa- 
tion, Burlington House. Price, 1 shilling.) 

Of the sectional proceedings it is not in 
place here to speak. There were no sensa- 
tions, it seems, unless the physicists so 
count their erthusiastic reception of the 
new Harmonic Analyser of Prof. Michelson 
of Chicago. The impression prevailed that 
the work was up to the usual level in 
quantity and quality, some of the sections, 
indeed (notably those of Physical Science 
and Physiology), having more papers than 
the time sufficed to accommodate. Among 
the ‘‘Reports’’ adopted were two which are 
likely to lead to important results. One 
was a recommendation to the home Govern- 
ment in favor of the establishing of a na- 
tional physical laboratory, and the other a 
similar report urging the founding of a 
bureau of ethnology for England and the 
colonies, possibly in connection with the 
British Museum. A grant was made to 
assist the project of a lake biological station 
in Canada. 

In conclusion, another general word. It 
must be a source of gratification to all work- 
ers in science in this country that this great 
body of our kinsmen has been in session so 
near our doors, traversing (not a few of 
them) our country, and becoming acquainted 
with our universities and teachers. It is to 
be hoped that the interests of science 
will be advanced, and it is also to 
be hoped—perhaps more earnestly, because 
the need is greater—that these men will 
use their influence in spreading in all three 
of the countries from which they came as- 
surances that the political and social inte- 
rests of our Anglo-American life are one 
as the interests of science are one. 

J. M. B. 





INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ORIEN- 
TALISTS. 


PARIS, September 10, 1897. 


The number of Oriental scholars and of 
those who are interested in Eastern research 
is larger, perhaps, than might be supposed; 
and as the diplomatic and commercial rela- 
tions between the East and the West daily 
grow closer, an International Congress of 
Orientalists is an incident not without im- 
portance. Such gatherings have been held 
every third year during the last quarter of 
a century, and Paris is the city that was 
selected for the eleventh Oriental Congress, 
which takes place this year, September 5- 
12. The halls of the Collége de France and 
of the Sorbonne are the scene of the scien- 
tific sessions; the Congress is under the pa- 
tronage of the President of the French 
republic; and M. Charles Schefer, Ad- 
ministrator of the School of Modern 
Oriental Languages of Paris, is the 
presiding officer. Prof. ’ Maspero, the 
Egyptologist, and Prof. Cordier, the Chinese 





The Nation. 


scholar, have charge of affairs as secretaries 
of the Congress. ; 

Oriental scholars from various lands have 
laid aside their books for a time, and have 
bidden adieu to their libraries, to assemble 
in France and meet their colleagues in 
kindred fields,in order either to discuss their 
common work or to gain advantage from tra- 
vellers or diplomatists whose paths have led 
to the region of the rising sun. India and 
Persia, Egypt and the Levant, China and 
Japan, Australia and the far East, as well 
as the remote parts of Africa, are represent- 
ed both by men busied in research into the 
history and civilization of these countries, 
and also by natives whose Eastern costume 
lends a certain charm in contrast to the 
Western scholar’s dress. Among the Ameri- 
cans are President William R. Harper of 
the University of Chicago, Prof. George S. 
Goodspeed, Prof. Paul Haupt of the Johns 
Hopkins University, Prof. R. W. Rogers, 
New Jersey; Prof. Morris Jastrow, jr., Phila- 
deiphia; Prof. Hans Oertel of New Haven, 
and Prof. A. V. W. Jackson of New York. 
Special inquiries are made for Profs. C. R. 
Lanman, M. Bloomfield, and C. H. Toy, who 
were named as delegates, as well as for 
other American scholars who were prevent- 
ed from being present. 

The general attendance is larger than at 
any preceding Oriental Congress. Some of 
those present have come to offer the results 
of their latest finds in the way of manu- 
scripts or of archeological treasures; others 
have contributions to add to the fund of 
knowledge of Bible lands; several can fill in 
missing paragraphs in the pages of ancient 
history; a number have suggestions to make 
which may prove serviceable in the future 
in dealing with special questions of Eastern 
life and civilization; one or two are in posi- 
tion to point out important corrections to 
be made in our ancient maps, or to corrobo- 
rate identifications of localities on our mo- 
dern charts. All are able to lend some help 
toward improving our acquaintance with the 
languages of the other hemisphere, or to 
give some aid which enables us better to 
understand the significance of the past with 
respect to the present. 

The division devoted to India and its his- 
tory is presided over by an Englishman, 
Lord Reay, and the opening session of the 
section was marked by an interesting essay 
in which Prof. H. Oldenberg of Kiel, Ger- 
many, showed how brilliantly the French 
critic Taine had presented to the public the 
essential features of Buddhism, in an arti- 
cle published years ago. The most im- 
portant, however, of the communications 
made in this section was the presentation 
of a plan, proposed by M. Senart of Paris, 
for establishing a fund for exploration in 
India, similar to the Egyptian Exploration 
Fund. In the Iranian division, Prof. Jules 
Oppert discussed the ancient Persian calen- 
dar of King Darius, which he believed must 
have originated more than a thousand years 
before the Christian era. In the linguistic 
department, the French philologist M. Bréal 
proposed a new explanation of the Greek 
adjective sophos, ‘wise,’ the original meaning 
of which seemed to be ‘sweet.’ 

Numerous sessions were held by special 
savants in the wisdom of China, Japan, and 
the Far East, and students of the ceramic 
art might possibly have gleaned interesting 
information from Dr. F. Hirth’s disserta- 
tion on the early history of pictorial art in 
China. The Munich professor’s long resi- 
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dence in the Celestial Empire enables him 
to speak with authority on special Chinese 
subjects. Arabic scholars and missionaries 
Will be glad to learn that Prof. I. Gold- 
ziher of Budapest has completed the plan 
for publishing a great Mussulman Ency- 
clopedia, and Prof. Ehrmann of Berlin has 
arranged to bring out a dictionary of the 
hieroglyphic writings of Ancient Egypt. 
This latter important work is to receive 
substantial support through the liberality of 
the German Government. 

The meetings of the Semitic section were 
especially well attended, and the members 
had something to learn from the scholarly 
and spirited discussions of Profs. Haupt of 
Baltimore, Hommel of Munich, Halévy of 
Paris, when Hebrew and Assyrian ques- 
tions came up for debate. The section de- 
voted to Greece and the Orient enjoyed an 
interesting paper from Franz Cumont on 
the early worship of the Persian god Or- 
mazd in Asia Minor. Among the topics an- 
nounced in the African division was an 
ethnographic communication by M. Rey de 
Morande, on the primitive negroes and their 
ancestors; there were also a number of 
monographs presented which deal with the 
folk-lore of the East. When the printed 
Transactions of the Congress appear, they 
will be found to contain, besides, numerous 
contributions to the particular field of the 
science of religion or in the comparative 
study of Oriental literature; among these 
might be mentioned contributions by the 
English scholar Rhys Davids and by the 
Swiss investigator Eduard Hardy. 

But the Orientalists do not merely meet 
for conference and discussion within the 
lecture-rooms of the Collége de France and 
of the Sorbonne; the circles of French lite- 
rary society have thrown open their salons 
by tendering formal receptions to the visi- 
tors or by extending private invitations of 
hospitality. On Monday evening, M. Ram- 
baud, Minister of Public Instruction, formal- 
ly welcomed the representatives of various 
lands. On Wednesday evening, Prince Ro- 
land Bonaparte kindly greeted each visitor 
to his palatial residence, whose spacious 
walls recall, amid republican times, the 
days of the First Empire. One of the plea- 
sures of the evening was a visit to the 
Prince’s private library, which contains a 
famous collection of works on folk-lore and 
dialects, even more diversified than the poly- 
glot and polyethnic assembly, his welcome 
guests. To-morrow the distinguished In- 
dianist M. Senart and Mme. Senart expect 
similarly to entertain the representatives of 
Oriental studies. The social side {is thus 
brought into happy harmony with the scien- 
tific side of the Congress, and the members 
are given a better opportunity of becoming 
personally acquainted and of feeling in 
closer contact than is possible through pages 
of long volumes of research. 


There still remain two days for the pre-, 


sentation of learned disquisitions and for 
the friendly interchange of ideas; the Con- 
gress will formally close with a banquet on 
Saturday evening, September 12. The next 
international meeting of Orientalists will be 
held in the year 1900, the plac® of meeting 
to be decided upon before the members now 
disperse; the eleventh Congress at Paris, 
however, will certainly remain one long to 


| be remembered. 


A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF THE HAWAIIAN 
ISLANDS. 


HONOLULU, August 29, 1897. 


As the steamer draws near to Honoluiu, 
the traveller on board is struck with the 
beauty of the scene before him. Indeed, a 
seaport with mountains in the background 
can hardly fail to be beautiful from without, 
particularly if the line of the coast be 
jagged; and here, to add to the effect, we 
have the wondrous green of tropical vegeta- 
tion breaking the mass of the houses, and 
forming the rich transition between the 
town itself and the bare mountain tops be- 
hind. The shipping in the foreground adds 
to the picturesqueness, as well as to the 
interest, even if the artist would not find 
much to admire in the Japanese man-of-war 
Vaniwa and the American Phil@delphia and 
V/arion resting grimly near each other. Al- 
though the port is safe enough from trade 


winds, but for the reef it would not be well | 


sheltered, in marked contrast to the almost 
land-locked Pearl Harbor a few miles away. 

Honolulu, we can see at a glance, is a 
well-kept and thriving place. The roads 
and sidewalks are in good order, the crowds 
are busy, and several of the buildings are 
new and substantial. A little further in- 
~spection shows us that there is a large num- 
ber of dwelling houses whose owners must 
be well-to-do; in fact, people are making 
money here, and there are many who would 
have little to complain of with existence 
were it not for the worries of politics. In 
the streets we see plenty of variety among 
the passers-by. The Europeans and Ameri- 
cans, whose white clothes remind us that 
we are in the tropics, though the absence of 
the sun-helmet proves that the heat cannot 
be intense, are the upper class, the business 
and professional men, the owners of the 
large stores and the employers of labor. It 
is true that the Portuguese, by far the most 
numerous of the people of European blood, 
still, for the most part, have modest occu- 
pations, such as market gardening, but they 
are to be found in the suburbs rather than 
in the heart of the city, and they are not 
always easy to distinguish at first sight 
from the half-breed Hawaiian. 

The stranger looks with especial interest 
at the natives, the former masters and 
owners of these islands, now dwindling as 
rapidly in numbers as in importance. They 
are not an ill-looking race—in fact, we see 
some really handsome forms and faces, 
chiefly among the men, though the girls of 
mnixed blood seem to have some of the beauty 
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and a short while ago, at the chief school 
here, the prize essay on an American patri- 
otic subject was won by a young Chinaman. 


| However, the small boys we see with pig- 


tails 


are often the children of native 


| mothers, for here, as elsewhere, John fre- 
| quently finds it easier to get a wife of an- 
| other color than to import a compatriot. 





that can be found among our own mulat- | 


toes. The Kanaka has a bright brown com- 
plexion, his heavy, round features suggest- 
ing easy good nature rather than the quali- 
ties that help in the struggle for life. The 
civilized garb in which he is arrayed does 
not sit strangely on him; he even looks per- 
fectly at home in the uniform of the con- 
ductor or the policeman. His womenkind 
usually wear a Mother Hubbard dress, called 
a “‘holoku.” 

John Chinaman is everywhere. He was 
imported to work in the fields, as he still 
does to a certain extent, especially in the 
rice fields, where he is hard to replace; but 
he has poured into the town, where, besides 
making one of the best household servants 
in the world, he has found for 
talent for retail trade. Many of the smaller 
shops are in his hands, and in a few cases 
he is already rich. He has his son educated, 


scope his 


The Japanese, few of whom are in their 
native costume, meet the eye less. They are 
of more recent importation than the Chinese 
and have come into the city less, though 
their women are in demand as nurses. Still, 
besides occasional shops scattered among 
the Chinese, they have a small quarter of 
their own, patronized at the present time 
by the sailors of the Naniiea. 

The architecture of Honolulu is not un- 
sightly, at least judged by the modest stan- 
dard of an American town. The Yankee inthe 
tropics has adapted himself, learning from 
his English brother and from nature; the 
business buildings are low, and the project- 
ing piazza roofs, even if they be of corru- 
gated iron, make a grateful shade. We no- 
tice some new city blocks in a good-looking 
dark gray stone. Standing in the middle of 
a beautiful garden is the royal palace (now 
the seat of government), which, if it were 
that of a minor German prince, would be a 
creditable specimen. But the thing that 
glorifies the residences here is the splendid 
tropical vegetation, the cocoanut, the date, 
the royal and other palms,the poncianas, the 
banyans, the algarobas, the bananas, the 
countless kinds of other trees that have 
been introduced and have flourished. Every 
house with a pretence of a garden finds it 
difficult to be ugly. The horrors of Ameri- 
can suburban architecture are softened. 
Queen Anne, half covered by tropical vines, 
falls in with the landscape. What really 
harmonizes with the surroundings is the 
low bungalow construction with the deep 


veranda from which, fanned by the breeze, | 


we gaze on the intense blue of the sea or 
green of the land. 

There are various excursions we can make 
from Honolulu, either in the gentle horse- 
car, not yet replaced by the trolley, to the 
charming suburb of Waikiki, for sea bathing, 
or rides into the hills, or in the train for 


amid rice and sugar-cane. The most famous 
drive is to the ‘“Pali,”” six miles away from 





here, the top of a pass, from which there is 
a grand view to the sea on the other side | 


across the plain lying sheer below. 

As for the celebrated climate of the Ha- 
waiian Islands, on the whole, I believe the 
praise showered upon it is well deserved, 
and that such phrases as “perpetual sum- 
mer’’ and “never too hot and never too 
cold’’ are truer than usual, tempered, to be 
sure, by the mosquitoes—a plague introduced 
from South America about 1826. It is not 


merely that the winter differs from the sum- 


mer chiefly in the amcunt of rain—some- 
thing of the same kind could be said of 


Singapore, which is more trying than India. 
What makes the days here so delightful is 
the continual presence of cool breezes, the 
trade winds the 
The nights appear to be a lit 
more oppressive, but perhaps a hotel in the 
heart of the town is not the place 


that blow almost all year 


round tle 
hied 
This is the climate of the 


from w 


to judge them 


plain. If one is enervated in the long run 
by its warm monotony, one can easily find 
lower temperature by going up into the 


mountains, four thousand feet 


island, nearly fourteen thousand in that of 
Hawaii proper, where snow lies for the 
greater part of the year. 

ARCHIBALD CARY COOLIPGE 


Correspondence. 


THE COMMONWEALTH PARTY 

To TUE EpitorR or THE NATION 

SrrR: In connection with the discussion go 
ing on in your columns regarding the forma 
tion of a new party and the selection of an 
appropriate name therefor, permit me to 
suggest that the name ‘Commonwealth 
party’’ be given some consideration 

Working upon the reasonable assumption 
that a new party is a 
above name certainly those objections could 
not be that seem to the 
adopticn of older names, of terms more fre 
quently used, or of _hyphenated abominations 
Those who cling to the Republican party by 
reason of its past work and 
those who maintain their allegiance to the 
Democratic party through love for its lengt! 


necessity, to the 


raised prevent 


glory. and 


and its early ser 


vice, need not feel that they are going over 


of years, its traditions 


to the enemy by becoming members of the 
new organization. And for those find 
in the a shibboleth of strength, cer 
tainly as much may be said for the word 


who 


word 


“Commonwealth” as for either of the others 

Under its ample cloak might the 
protectionist and the conservative free-trad- 
er find common shelter. There too might 
meet in harmony the Radical and the 
servative, the Liberal and the Strict-Con 
structionist. In fact, all who 
the increasing woes of 
cance, paternalism, a taxation excessive ip 
amount and uncertain in its bearings and its 
benefits, a government by party 


limited 


Con 


thase desire 


to escape extrava 


for its 


friends, the encroachments of corruption 
and the burden of unwise and too many 
laws; all those who are actuated in their 


citizenship by love for the Commonwealth 
by pride in its purity, 
and might 
that 


in its good name at 
make common 
endanger its life, 


brome abroad 


cause against focs 


| and, with Commonwealth for shibboleth, and 


i i eo ; - } 
thirty miles between mountain and ocean. | commonwealth the end and aim, they might 


certainly move forward to a success as glo- 
rious, and a fame as worthy, as that which 
rests upon the achievements of the parties 
that have lived their day. 

Yours very truly, HERBERT JONES 


Drareck, Iowa, Sepiember 21, 1807 





A DISENCHANTED EXPLORER. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: Prof. William Libbey of Princeton 
stems to have been particularly unfortunate 
in his maiden venture into the wilds of New 


Mexico. He went thither valiantly and spe- 


| cifically to attack the time-honored Indian 


| 
j 


high in this | great 


legend which relates that the rock of Katzi- 
mo, or ‘Enchanted Mesa,”’ was occupied be- 
fore the Spanish conquest by the Quéres 
Indians, who now occupy a similar position 
on the 
Acoma, already vaguely heard of by Fray 
Marcos of Niza in 1539, and visited by Coro 
nado in the After a 
deal of preliminary publicity for his project- 
Prof. Libbey reached New 
cleverly got a life-line the 
rock, and went up in a bhoatswalp's 


summit of the mesa next south—the 


year following. good 


ed expedition, 


Mexico, over 
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chair. After two or three hours the clouds 
promised rain, and he came down and away. 
In a despatch to the New York Herald, as 
soon as he reached a telegraph office, and in 
various articles since (notably in the Prince- 
ton Review and Harper's Weekly), he has 
celebrated the “‘Disenchanted Mesa,’ as he 
facetiously terms it. The latter article 
(Harper's Weekly, August 2) is particularly 
witty over the downfall of the old tradition 
at his hands. 

Six days later (September 3) Mr. F. W. 
Hodge of the Bureau of Ethnology, a field 
student of long and honorable record, mis- 
trusting Prof. Libbey’s conclusions, scaled 
the mesa for himself—a doubly plucky thing 
to do, in the face of so oracular a verdict. 
Mr. Hodge does not walk over Indian arti- 
fects without recognizing them. He found 
not only arrow-heads (which by themselves 
might only prove visitation and not habita- 
tion), but stone axes, fragments of pottery, 
of bracelets, etc., establishing beyond ques- 
tion that the rock was tenanted in pre- 
historic times. The wall vestiges have un- 
doubtedly been swallowed up (as was sug- 
gested in the Nation of August 19) in the 
huge gulf which relatively modern erosion 
has hollowed in the southeastern end of the 
mesa. Mr. Hodge also found (what has be, 
fore been noted, but Prof. Libbey seems not 
to have observed) numerous similar arti- 
fects in the talus just where the wash from 
this hollow has fallen. 

This affair, rather curious 1n_ scientific 
annals for the swiftness and completeness 
with which the tables have been turned, is 
instructive to such as need to be instructed 
that actual Indian legends are not Mother 
Goose. They have a dignity and weight not 
to be carelessly run against by unprepared 
iconoclasts. Cuas. F. LUMMIs. 


Los ANGELES, CAL,, September 16, 1897. 





OREGON VEGETATION. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In the instructive articles, ‘‘Glimpses 
of Southern Oregon,” the writer makes the 
“salal-berry’ a coarse vaccinium. That 
plant is closely allied to our aromatic win- 
tergreen, and is known to botanists as (faul- 
theria Shallon. The Indians in Lewis and 
Clark’s time called it Shallon. 

Instead of Symplocarpus fetidus, which I 
have never found on the Pacific slope, we 
have Lysichton kamtschateense. The two 
plants are strikingly similar in appearance 
and habit, but the latter lacks the renown- 
ed odor of the former.—Yours very truly, 

A. S. BERTOLET. 

CHICAGO, TLL, Septem er 22, 1897. 


A NEEDED CLASSICAL MANUAL. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THB NATION: 

Sir: Among the many desiderata for stu- 
dents of the classics, especially in secondary 
schools, is one which I hope some enter- 
prising publisher will supply shortly, viz., 





| nies of the Hindus,’ edited with a biography 
| per Names and Notable Mattersinthe Works 


Geography, Topography, and Antiquities,’ by 


a brief msnual of mythology and antiquities 
of the Greeks and the Romans. There are | 


many manuals of mythology, some good, more 


bad. There is at least one manual of the 
| Houghton, Miffiin & Co. have reissued and 


public and private antiquities of the Greeks 
and the Romans. There are classical dic- 
tionaries which range im price fromthe Pauly 
‘Real - Encyclopadie,’ costing $100, to the 
new ‘Dictionary of Classical’ Literature 


and Antiquities,’ which sells for $7. But 


| placed in the above series, uniformly bound, 


| ration the annual volume called ‘The Pa- 
' geant,’ composed of specimens of the litera- 
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these books are too expensive. Few stu- 
dents in secondary schools and not many 
in colleges can afford to own them; and 
where they are found in the schoo! libraries 
(and they are not found in many), only a 
few students have the time to consult them 
during school hours. 

What is needed is a brief manual of about 
250 pages, containing the essentials of the 
mythology and antiquities of the Greeks and 
the Romans—a book which could be sold for 
$1.25 a copy, perhaps less, if the publisher 
would be content with a small profit and 
large sales. It should be the constant com- 
panion of every student of the classics in 
our secondary schools if the greatest ad- 
vantages are to be derived from the study 
of the masterpieces of the two great peoples 
of antiquity, and it would be a useful book 
of reference after school days were ended. 

A TEACHER OF LATIN. 


SEPTEMBER 16, 1897. 


Notes. 


Harper & Bros. will be the American 
publishers of the new venture of the London 
Times, viz., a weekly journal called Litera- 
ture. This periodical, of which Mr. H. D. 
Traill will be the editor, aims to be at once 
an authoritative critical review of books and 
a “comprehensive and trustworthy medium 
of literary intelligence.”’ It will invite cor- 
respondence on, and will itself deal with, any 
subject within the broad scope of its title, 
and will at frequent intervals publish bibli- 
ographies of timely topics. It will neglect 
worthless books, and seek to be prompt with 
the best. Most of the reviewing will be 
anonymous. 

Macmillan Co. have in preparation ‘Prac- 
tical Idealism,’ by President Hyde of Bow- 
doin College. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. will be the American 
publishers of Richard Le Gallienne’s forth- 
coming book, ‘If I Were God.’ 

Mr. Fred. Mather’s angling sketches, ‘Men 
) have Fished with,’ in Forest and Stream, 
ave to be made into a book by the publish- 
ers of that periodical. 

M. F. Mansfield, New York, has in prepa- 





ture and art of the day, for the most part, 
with twenty-six full-page illustrations. 
Among the works in preparation by the 
Clarendon Press are the concluding (third 
and fourth) volumes of W. L. Newman's 
‘Politics of Aristotle’; ‘Indices to Andocides, 
Lycurgus, and Dinarchus,’ by L. L. For- 
man; a translation of the Abbé J. A. Du- 
bois’s ‘Manners, Institutions, and Ceremo- 


by H. K. Beauchamp; a ‘Dictionary of Pro- | 


of Dante,’ by Paget Toynbee; ‘Aetolia: Its 





W. J. Woodhouse; ‘Studies in International 
Law,’ by T. E. Holland; and the second vol- | 
ume of E. J. Payne’s ‘History of the New 
World Called America.’ 

Conjuring anew with the name of ‘The 
Library for Young People,” 


Riverside 


Miss Alice Mabel Bacon’s admirable mono- 
graph on ‘Japanese Girlsand Women,’ together 
with Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller’s ‘Four- 
handed Folk,’ Mr. S. H. Scudder’s ‘Frail 
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Children of the Air (Excursions into the 
World of Butterflies),’ and Alexander Black’s 
‘Photography Indoors and Out.’ No objec- 
tion can be raised to this classification, with 
its appeal to many youthful tastes. The 
first book is highly susceptible of illustra- 
tion, but it alone is without any. The same 
firm, in disregard of President Andrews, 
have ventured a new edition, now first at a 
low price, of the late Christopher Pearse 
Cranch’s ‘Aeneid of, Virgil,’ rendered into 
blank verse. The intervening twenty-five 
years have not, perhaps, done much to make 
the choice of metre more acceptable: Mr. 
Cranch’s handling of it, and his poetic 
qualifications generally, will, on the other 
hand, be judged at least as strictly now as 
in 1872. 

Two more little volumes in the ‘Temple 
Dramatists’? (London: Dent; New York: 
Macmillan) are the ‘‘School for Scandal,’ 
edited by G. A. Aitken, with a portrait of 
Sheridan, and “Edward the Third,’ for 
which Mr. G. C. Moore Smith supplies the 
preface, notes, and glossary, and, discussing 
the authorship of the play, indicates those 
parts in which Shakspere’s hand has seem- 
ed visible to many critics. 

Seven of Poe’s tales compose the first 
volume of Doubleday & McClure Co.’s “‘Lit- 
tle Masterpieces,’’ edited by Prof. Bliss Per- 
ry. The form and the general air of the 
typography are here much to be praised for 
their attractiveness, and Prof. Perry’s grace- 
ful introduction is full of insight. 

We gave recent notice of the promised is- 
sue of the fourth edition of Mr. C. Wash- 
ington Eves’s ‘West Indies.’ The volume 
which is published under the auspices of the 
Royal Colonial Institute by Sampson Low & 
Co., has now come to hand. It is a well- 
filled duodecimo of open and handsome let- 
terpress, provided with numerous fresh and 
very interesting half-tone illustrations of the 
scenery of the archipelago and with the neces- 
sary maps. There is no index to this valu- 
able reference book, but the chapters are 
quite capable of being read consecutively 
and with pleasure, for Mr. Eves’s task has 
been performed con amore, particularly in 
the case of Jamaica—a sanitarium for the 
adjacent continent far from being appre- 
ciated or availed of. 

Luzac & Co., London, send us a pocket 
‘Guide to the East Indies’ produced under 
the auspices of the Royal (Dutch) Steam 
Packet Company, and translated by the Rey. 
J. B. Berrington. It is full of miaute in- 
formation for the tourist, and is well sup- 
plied with maps and plans, a certain num- 
ber of views in not very good half-tone, 
and an index. 

Of the merits of Baron Pierre de Couber- 
tin’s ‘Evolution of France under the Third 
Republic,’ as a convenient chronicle of con- 
teraporary French history, we spoke at the 
time of its first publication in French. Ai: 
English version is now sent us by T. Y. Cro- 
well & Co., with an introduction by Albert 


Shaw which does not err on the side of con- 


ciseness or restraint. The translation, which 


| is by Miss Hapgood, appears, from such ex- 


amination as we have been able to give it, 
te be adequate, though signs of carelessness 
resulting from haste are not wanting; for 
‘“‘four hundred years” (p. 56), read one hun- 
dred and four years; for ‘“‘twenty-five years. 
and a residence in one commune of one year 
and six months” (p. 57), read twenty-one 
years, and a residence in one commune of 
six months: for ‘‘municipal communes” (p. 
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58), read municipal councils. ‘‘Mugwumps”’ 
is a well-meant but perverse and mislead- 
ing translation of ralliés (p. 266). 

The success of Mr. T. H. S. Escott’s book, 
‘England, its People, Polity, and Pursuits,’ 
some twenty years ago, and the present Ju- 
bilee demand for Victorian retrospects, have 
suggested to that writer another venture in 
the same direction, ‘Social Transformations 
in the Victorian Age’ (Scribners). The re- 
sult is disappointing. The present book is 
not only slighter than its predecessor, it is 
in every way inferior in substance and quali- 
ty. From a writer of Mr. Escott’s large ex- 
perience, there cannot fail to come an oc- 
casional shrewd observation, such as those 
on the relation between the County Coun- 
cils recently established and the new classes 
of residents in the rural districts (pp. 95-96) 
on the effect of club life upon the drinking 
habit (p. 117), on certain characteristics of 
“the new journalism’ (pp. 383-387). There 
is even an epigram here and there. But, ou 
the whole the judgments of the author are 
superficial, the information scrappy, and the 
style awkward. 

Part ii. of the Civil Judicial Statistics of 
England and Wales for the year 18%, edited 
by Mr. John Macdonell, contains a wonder- 
fully detailed enumeration of the particulars 
of litigation. It is not easy to describe these 
statistics, because we have nothing of the 
kind with which to compare them We 
can, however, assert in a general way that 
the volume of litigation in England is far 
less than with us, and we should probably 
net be mistaken in laying the difference to 
the pernicious activity of our legislatures 
The total number of proceedings begun was 
1,245,659, but of these no less than 1,130,274 





were in the county courts, and some 25,000 
were in other minor courts, so that the num- 
ber of really important cases was not very 
large. The amount for which judgment was 
signed in the county courts was only £1,- 
765,306. The petitions in the divorce courts 
numbered only 735, and it is remarkable that 
of 573 petitions for dissolution of marriage 
about 62 per cent. were by husbands. Im- 
proved business conditions have had their 
natural effect in reducing the business of 
the insolvency courts in England, both pe- 
titions in bankruptcy and liabilities declin- 
ing. The experiment of establishing com 
mercial courts appears from these returns 
to be more successful than was anticipated, 
the business of these courts attaining a very 
considerable volume. Some new features 
have been introduced by the editor, and his 
tables would seem now to afford all the sta- 
tistical information that could be desired. 
The September Bulletin of the New York 
Public Library prints a letter of Franklin's 
from its MSS. (Adams papers) to the Massa- 
chusetts provincial leaders Thomas Cushing 
Sam. Adams, John Hancock, and Willian 
Phillips. It is dated London, February 2 
1774, expresses concern at the destruc- 
tion of the tea in Boston harbor, and be 
speaks a ‘‘speedy reparation,” conformably 
to a given precedent. How many of ow 
school text-books suggest the existence of 
this contemporary view of the famous “Te: 
-arty’’? In the same number is begun a 
check-list of American genealogies 






Mr. Thomas Meehan, in Gard:n a } 


aad i x 
for September 15, makes the interesting 
revelation that he this sumn sen red 
in the vault of the America Se a 


Society in Philadelph the 


serviceable plants made by Lewis and C 


on their expedition to the Pacific in 1804- 
1806, in accordance with Jefferson's instruc- 
tions. Time and the museum beetle have 
wrought much damage to these specimens, 
which Mr. Meehan thinks might well em- 
brace edible plants that would bear cultivat- 
ing and improving for our tables as they 
graced the Indians’ : 

A very precious find is described, with il- 
lustrations, by Mr. Charles Henry Hart, in 
McClure’s Magazine for October. These are 
life busts, made from casts upon the living 
person, of many eminent men of the first 
and second quarters of the present century, 
by a New York sculptor, John Henri Isaac 
Browere. The secret of his process has died 
with him, but the results as here shown are 
remarkable for their spirit and minute fidel- 
ity. Both Jefferson and Adams were thus 
imaged on the eve of their simultaneous dis- 
solution, and with undeniable lifelikeness. 
Madison, Charles Carroll of Carrollton, and 
Lafayette complete the present group, but 
the busts of Clay, John Quincy Adams, Charles 
Francis Adams as a youth of eighteen, De 
Witt Clinton, Van Buren, Commodore David 
Porter, and other celebrities are in the pos- 
session of Browere’s descendants, and it is 
clear that some if not all of them should be 
cast in bronze without delay. They might 
well adorn the National Library at Wash- 
ington. Mr. Hart's story of his discovery is 
not very skilfully told, but it is curious 
reading. 

The October number of the Pennsyleenia 
Vagazine of History and Biography has to 


and editor and the Historical Society's li- 
brarian, Dr. Frederick Dawson Stone, but 
also of Mr. William Spohn Baker, whose 
Washingtonian researches have been as val- 
uable as they have been indefatigable, and 
whose diary of ‘‘Washington after the Revo- 
lution, 1784-1799,"" chances to be concluded 
in the present issue of the magazine. 
Commenting on the rather whimsical 
ministerial notion to promote in foreign 
countries the establishment and proper fill 
ing of chairs of the Italian language, a live- 
ly writer in the Milan Corriere della Sera 
of September 6 advocates a different line of 
defence of the mother tongue Mewed up 
by bad weather in an Alpine resort in Ger- 
man Switzerland this summer, he warded 


off ennui by examining a handy dictionary 





Italian-German, published by Teubner at 
Leipzig in the Feller collection. Though in- 
tended ‘for daily needs, he found it crammed 
with “Ostrogothiec creations,’ and with a 


most extraordinary technical and commer- 


cial lingo, out of which he constructs an 
amusing commercial letter relating to the 
sale of a horse The writer proposes a pro 
hibitory duty on such works (all the more 
pernicious because small), and asks if the 
Government, instead of emulating the Eri- 
trea fiasec with its founding of foreign 
chairs, might not better patronize the edit- 





laries in which 





shal + rreatir 
1all not be caricatured 


Tt Re Pédagogique for July gives 

S« space to a conference held at Bastia 
n Corsica in April last upon the suppres 
sion of the vendetta and banditism M 
professer in the Irceum at Bastia 

as e: speake He lenied, and 
supperted the denial by abundant proof, the 
State ’ mad the Corsican 
are. apart from this one failing, re 

spy bik } riminals who 





record the death not only of its own founder | 


over their crimes. He estimated that during 
the present generation a hundred thousaad 
men, mostly in the flower of their age, had 
lost their lives through the vendetta. He would 
correct the evil by early instruction in the 
family and the school, such as might come 
through publicity and honesty in dealing 
with these crimes, and an earnest effort to 
suppress them 

The general diffusion of pepular education 
in Bavaria is shown by the fact that of the 
25,712 recruits forthe army fn 1896, only five 
were unable to read and write. The deficiency 
in these cases was due to unusual and unto 
ward circumstances; one of the five had been 
sickly from his birth. and was rather 
weak mentally, while the others had passed 
their youth in foreign countries, one of them 
as the child of itinerant acrobats, and were 


thus bevond governmental contro! 


The two latest volumes of the tnvalu 
able ‘Dictionary of National Biography 
(Macmillan) advance the alphabet well into 
S. In volume 50 are to be remarked Leslie 
Stephen's sketch of Bolingbroke St. John) 
and the notice of William Sacheverell, the 
ablest parliament-man of Charles Il's 
reign.’ as being the first that has found its 
Here it fills more 
than three pages, and furnishes a good in 


way into any dictionary 


stance of the service the present work ren 
ders to students of history for men promi- 
nent in their time, but lost to view in the 
competition for place in general biographic 
collections. Saint-Ewre mond makes a some- 
what unexpected appearan: here: but has 
not that loose fish burial and a bust in 


Westminster Abbey” Timely are the 


| sketches of Sir R. H. Sale. the herote de 


fender of Jalalabad. and of Sir R. Schom- 
burg whose “tine” has fallen in the plea 
And American in 


their aspect are the accounts of the Salton 


sant places of diplomacy 


stalls: of Robert Sandeman. the sectarian 
who nimbered Faraday among his followers, 
established congregations in New England 
and died in Connecticut; of the too lately 
ieceased W. Noel Sainsbury; and of Tom 
Sayres. Volume 651 opens, and is liberally 
besprinkled with, names that would have 
made Quintilian stare and gasp, but in th 
range from Scoffin to Sheares embraces Sir 
Walter Scott and Shakspere, to whom re 
spectively are allotted twenty-five and fifty 


| pages hese articles, moreover, procecd 


from the former and the present chief edi 
tor of the Dictionary, and well exemplify 
their individual ability. Mr. Leslie Stephen 
had virtually a closed book to condense in 
the sketch of Scott, and who so well fitted 
as he to make a story compact without dry- 
ness, and omitting no essential detail? His 


judgments of Scott and his works are purely 


incidental to the narrative, and his tone is 
less enthusiastic than would have marked a 
writer from beyond Tweed. Mr. Sidney Lee 
on the other hand, had the enormous task 
of presenting Shakspere up to date in but 
twice the space devoted to Scott. His sketch 
may well be put on the shelf for revision a 
quarter or half-century hence, when more 
will perhaps hawe been learned, and when 
Mr. Lee's too frequent ‘‘doubtless’’ has been 


| tested by documentary certainty. The arti- 


cle closes with a list of portraits and memo 
rials.a bibliography and a survey of Shak 
spere’s reputation, both contemporary and 
posthumous, in all countries. The Bacon- 
Shakspere controversy brings up the rear of 


the customary footnote, occupying little 


escape justice because respectable men gloss | more than a column of fine print. There are 
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other great names, like Selden and Granville 
Sharp, between these covers, and Crusoe 


Selkirk is fitted out with all his latest dis- 
covered wills. Here, too, in fit companion- 
ship, are two New England worthies, Judge 
Samuel Sewall and Captain Joshua Scottow, 
on whose death Sewall wrote in his diary, 
“Thus the New England men drop away.” 
But the notice of Sewall is written from the 
outside, without the personal note. 


—It is eminently fitting that such compa- 
nion-pieces as Boswell’s ‘Johnson’ and his 
‘Tour to the Hebrides’ should be printed 
within one set of covers, but it is done for 
the first time in the edition undertaken by 
Percy Fitzgerald (Whittaker). Seldom have 
intelligent book-making and good editing 
wrought together so effectively for the pro- 
duction of a popular edition of a classic in 
a single volume. Though the book is large, 
it is not unwicldy, and a clear, full-faced 
type spares the eyes of the reader. Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s editorial labors are limited, but 
most useful. He adds fewnotes to Boswell’s 
own, his innovations being a half-page 
pointing out, by way of guide to the inex- 
pert, the passages in the ‘Life’ and ‘Tour’ 
which are richest and raciest in the read- 
ing, and short biographies of persons men- 
tioned in the ‘Life.’ This does not mean 
absolutely all the persons mentioned—on p. 
15, for example, there are five names which 
do not figure in Mr. Fitzgerald’s list; but 
we judge that all the really important per- 
sons are there. This is a great convenience, 
and, of course, a distinct addition to the 
value of the edition. Perhaps as great 
value, in another way, resides in the index. 
This is of Mr. Fitzgerald’s own construc- 
tion, and is most enlightened. It is no ma- 
chine-made thing, but an intelligent key to 
the best things in Boswell, provided by one 
who himself knows and loves them. In 
other words, much of the perfunctory rub- 
bish of a perfunctory index is omitted alto- 
gether, and the reader put on track of what 
he really wants to find. For example, under 
Burke there are twelve entries, each with 
some catchword or phrase to awaken and 
guide the memory. Of course, one finds 
omissions—the striking phrase about Burke’s 
mind winding into a subject like a serpent, 
is left out—but the method followed is most 
praiseworthy and helpful. Speaking still of 
Burke, the entry under his name in Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s biographies may serve to il- 
lustrate the somewhat jejune, and occasion- 
ally perverse, nature of his performance in 
that department. Here it is in full: 


“Burke, Edmund, b. 1729, d. 1797. Per- 
haps the most solid and generally distin- 
guished of all English orators. He was born 
in Ireland and never lost his brogue. He 
was affectionately regarded by his friends. 
He wrote ‘A Treatise on the Sublime and 
Beautiful.’ "’ 


But, with every allowance made, the edi- 
tion is a remarkable achievement, and the 
astonishingly low price at which it is put 
upon the market should insure its popularity, 


—Amateurs of humorous verse and col- 
lectors of political pamphlets will do well 
to procure ‘Sir Wilfrid’s Progress through 
England and France in the Jubilee Year’ 
(Montreal: Sterling Publishing Co.). In this 
little brochure, now very popular in the 
Dominion, Mr. A. M. R. Gordon has plea- 
santly and effectively hit off the intense 
satisfaction felt by all Canadians in the at- 
tention paid to their representative in Eng- 
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land and on the Continent. In form the 
‘Progress’ is a monologue, in which one 
French Canadian describes to another, in 
habitant English, the triumphs of “Sir Wil- 
frid de Great.’’ The Queen, in sending out 
invitations ‘for mak’ some jubilee,” insists 
particularly on the attendance of Mr. Lau- 
rier: “ 
“If Wilfrid Laurier will not come, 
I not be glad no more!”’ 

Whereat Wilfrid—‘‘not bad fellow, him’’— 
replies: 


‘‘Ma Reine, you must not fret 
"Bout little t’ing like dat. 


“To Londres, on de day in June 
You tole me, I will come, 
And show you w’'at is like de French- 

Canadian gentilhomme.’’ 
The knighting of Laurier follows, and the 
great figure he cut next day, riding ‘‘on 
state and in chapeau de coque,’”’ the greatest 
man in England ‘‘excep’ de Queen,” is en- 
thusiastically described. Sir Wilfrid then 
crosses the Channel and shows President 
Faure and the ladies ‘“‘w’at de kin’ of man 
dis co’ntrie represen’.’’ The tale concludes 
with the triumphant and really felicitous 
stanza: 

‘‘En bref, our Wilfrid capture France, 
He's capture Anglan’ too! 
I t’ink he will annex dem bot’ 

To Canada.—Don’ you?”’ 
The whole is full of spirit and good feel- 
ing, and, in its loyalty to England, fond- 
ness for Ja patrie, and pride in Canada, is 
thoroughly characteristic. The sketchy iU- 
lustrations interpret the verses and have 
just the right tonch of caricature. We 
should be glad to see some “political poe- 
try’’ of equally good quality on our side of 
the line. 


— Among the papers of the gentlemen of 
England that are being calendared under the 
direction of the Historical Manuscripts Com- 
missioners, are those of Mr. Leyborne-Pop- 
ham of Littlecote, Wiltshire. Some of these 
old documénts cannot but have an interest 
for Americans, as members of this family 
lent a hand in establishing the early Eng- 
lish colonies in North America. Chief Jus- 
tice Popham, of the time of Queen Elizabeth 
and James the First, was himself a ‘“‘fa- 
vourer of Plantations.’’ Moreover, it is proba- 
ble that some of the family papers may dis- 
close something fresh about Sir Walter 
Raleigh, as Chief Justice Popham was the 
judge who sat in judgment upon him for 
his share in the transactions relating to the 
attempt to place Lady Arabella Stuart upon 
the throne of England instead of James. 
The Chief Justice’s descendants became ex- 
tinct, in the male line, in the last century, 
when the heiress of the family married an 
officer of the name of Leyborne, of an even 
more ancient family than were the Pophams, 
Gen. Leyborne assumed the name of Pop- 
ham, in consequence. He became Governor 
of the southern Caribbee Islands, in the 
West Indies, and, while holding that office, 
died on the island of St. Vincent. His de- 
scendant, Mr. Leyborne-Popham of Little- 
cote, is a very large landowner in Wiltshire 
and Somersetshire. His promotion of the 
schemes of Capt. Wiggins for opening up 
trade with Siberia by navigation cannot but 
be regarded, by believers in heredity, as an 
instance of revival of the old spirit of pro- 
moting plantations that was manifested by 
his predecessors in their American ventures. 


—The meeting of the eighth Evangelical- 
Social Congress, held last June at Leipzig, 
was signalized by the address of Prof. 
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Schmoller on the present position of the 
middle classes in Germany, which is now to 
be obtained in a separate form (‘Was verste- 
hen wir unter dem Mittelstande? Hat er im 
19ten Jahrhundert zu- oder abgenommen?”’ 
Gottingen: Vandenhoeck). Outspoken as have 
been the recent attacks on Prof. Schmoller, 
they have been less bitter than those direct- 
ed against the Congress; and it was evident- 
ly a feeling of chivalry which led him to 
take this opportunity to show his sympathy 
with its general purpose. Many of his hear- 
ers must, however, have been surprised to 
find him arguing (and, if figures can prove 
anything, proving) that the last twenty-five 
years have not been characterized, as the 
Social-Democrats maintain, by the gradual 
disappearance of the middle classes; that, on 
the contrary, they have maintained them- 
selves in their numerical relation to the 
rest of the population. If certain old crafts 
have suffered, new occupations providing at 
least equal comfort and independence have 
come into existence. Of especial interest is 
the evidence, derived from the last Prussian 
census of employments, that the peasant 
proprietor has borne the strain of agricul- 
tural depression better than the large land- 
owner. The general result of Schmoller’s 
argument is not unlike that of Mr. Charles 
Booth in relation to London. He thinks it 
necessary to guard himself, in his preface, 
against the charge that he has modified his 
opinions to sa.isfy official pressure. He re- 
cognizes that his conclusions to-day differ 
from those he expressed in 1870 in his well- 
known book on the ‘Small Industries of Ger- 
many’; but he explains this partly by the 
fact that better statistics are now available, 
partly by the circumstance that the outlook 
is actually a more cheerful one; and he 
points to various writings of his during the 
last few years to show that he has not sud- 
denly come to new conclusions. The recent 
election of Prof. Schmoller to the Rectorship 
of the University of Berlin is the reply of 
the faculties to the proposal to limit aca- 
demic freedom. 








CONTEMPORARY EUROPE. 


Histoire Politique de UEurope Contempo- 
raine: Evolution des partis et des formes 
politiques, 1814-1896. Par Ch. Seignobos. 
Paris: Armand Colin. Pp. xii, 814. 

This book is remarkable for its range, its 
precision of statement, and its insight. 
Seignobos has not undertaken more than 
he could accomplish—praise which cannot 
be given to others, like Gervinus and 
Stern, who have wished to write the history 
of the nineteenth century. To spend a life- 
time on a work of which the first volumes 
must be obsolete before the last are print- 
ed—if, indeed, the conclusion be reached at 
all—indicates a grave defect, we had al- 
most said a disqualification, in a writer of 
history. Equally serious a defect is the 
choice of a second or third-rate subject. 
What a waste of energy and of talents often 
rising to genius in Kinglake’s ‘History of 
the Crimean War’! Probably not ten per- 
sons a year read his work through—for the 
theme has, in a _ single lifetime, sunk 
into hopeless insignificance, and one can 
no more afford to read eight volumes on the 
siege of Sebastopol than on the war of the 
Austrian Succession. M. Seignobos, on the 
contrary, has gauged his subject and his ca- 
pacity so nicely that he has produced an 
important work on what must be to all of 
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us the most important period of recorded 
time. Of the political development of each 
European country since the Congress of Vi- 
enna he gives us a summary which is clear 
and synchronous; we do not feel that since 
writing the earlier portions he has changed 
his mind, or discovered new material which 
invalidates the point of view with which he 
began. We insist on this merit because so 
many historical works fail for lack of it. 

Equaliy noteworthy, however, is the fact 
that, so far as the present writer is aware, 
M. Seignobos’s work stands alone. Fyffe’s 
‘Modern Europe’ covers the same period, 
but aims at the rapid narration of outward 
events rather than at the dissection of the 
many-stranded lines of causation. Mr. A. 
L. Lowell’s recent study, excellent within 
the limits its author marked out for it, be- 
gins only in 1848, pursues a different me- 
thod, and treats only five countries instead 
of all Europe. Of briefer manuals, like 
Miiller’s and Maréchal’s, it is unnecessary 
to speak, because they do not enter into 
competition with M. Seignobos’s history at 
all. 

The importance of an adequate review of 
nineteenth - century Europe need not be 
urged. M. Seignobos has several qualifica- 
tions which fit him to succeed in his task. 
He sees with almost an engineer’s precision 
the rack-and-pinion play of cause and ef- 
fect. He states with unfailing impartiality 
the principles of political sects and parties. 
He discerns the first symptoms of party dis- 
integration, the earliest premonition of new 
movements, the eddies as well as the cur- 
rents of evolution. His style has generally 
the lucidity if not the charm peculiar to 
French scholarship. He writes with the 
compactness of a geometer, and yet ma- 
nages to avoid the vagueness which belongs 
to general axioms. Specialists will find his 
summary of their chosen themes remarka- 
bly distinct and vital, instead of the desic- 
cated pith which epitomizers often purvey. 

After chronicling the internal political 
evolution of each European state, beginning 
with England, the pioneer in constitutional 
progress, M. Seignobos devotes an impor- 
tant section to the description of the recent 
material changes common to all civilized 
countries, another to a statement of the po- 
sition and diplomacy of the Catholic Church, 
and a third to a brief account of the inter- 
national revolutionary movements. Finally, 
he summarizes the international relations 
of the various countries since 1815, showing 
how the Holy Alliance and Metternichism 
naturally followed the Napoleonic upheaval: 
how, next, the rivalry of England and Rus- 
sia became the pivot on which European di- 
plomacy turned; how Napoleon III., having 
engrafted his dynastic ambition on this 
Eastern question, and helped England to 
reckon with Russia, became the active fau- 
tor or passive witness of national wars: and 
how, since 1870, the ascendency of Germany 
has meant the conversion of Europe into an 
armed camp. By these various methods of 
treatment, following now the geographical, 
now the logical, and now the chronological 
order, we penetrate the century in its 
length, breadth, and thickness, and. from 
witnessing its evolution. we form what idea 
we can of its import and of the future. 

The chief business of the nineteenth cen- 
tury in Europe has been, of course, the 
spread of democracy; but there are almost 
as many varieties of democracy as of Chris- 
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tianity, and it is one of the merits of this 


book that it distinguishes clearly among 
them. The Greek Boulé, the Spanish Cortes, 
the Prussian Landtag are all representative 
bodies, but they are representative in a very 
different sense from the British House of 
Commons. Indeed, a review of the process 
of democratization since 1815 shows how the 
habits and instincts of race transcend, or at 
least structurally modify, mere political 
forms. Thus, M. Seignobos points out that 
conservatism, one of the strongest political 
traits of the Anglo-Saxons, has dominated 
Saxon England, while Liberalism has ad- 
vanced upon it from Wales, Lancashire, 
Yorkshire, and Scotland. Thus, too, he is 
careful to distinguish between constitution- 
alism and pariiamentarism, between the 
eubstance and the shadow of free govern- 
ment. 

There are many. points which we should 
like to comment upon if space permitted. 
M. Seignobos would persuade us, for in- 
stance, that the convention of Olmiitz was 
not so ignominious for Prussia as it has 
generally been regarded. Still more interest- 
ing is his diagnosis of French Republicanism, 
which he holds to be too firmly rooted now 
to fear monarchical assaults. From 1792 to 
1870 the Republicans seized France four 
times, ‘always by the same means, a coup 
de main at Paris,”’ and, being always in a 
minority, they were subsequently displaced 
by a restoration; but now the great ma- 
jority of Frenchmen are Republicans, and 
neither Bonapartists nor Bourbons have a 
formidable backing. Popular government 
in France is in jeopardy, not from monarchi- 
cal intrigues, but from the frequency of in- 
terpellations and from the meddling of 
Deputies in the business of legislation, the 
former causes the rapid overturn of cabinets 
the latter perpetuates a ‘spoils system’ 
which would delight a Pennsylvania Repub 
lican or a Tammany Democrat. 

Especially interesting is M. Seignobos’s 
chapter on the Catholic Church: it would be 
difficult to refer to any other book on this 
subject containing so much information in 
so small a compass. M. Seignobos concludes 
that the Church exerts a far greater inftu- 
ence in Europe at the end of the century 
than it exerted at the beginning; and this 
despite the fact that the privileges and im- 
munities, not less than the direct political 
action of the Church, have been abolished in 
nearly all Continental countries. He would 


not imply, however, that the Church has | 


been strengthened through the strengthen- 
ing of the faith of its members—on the con 
trary, the number of believers in Romar 
theology is constantly decreasing: but the 
conservative forces of society are rallying 
more and more to the Church as the most 
conservative of all institutions, and the one 
most likely to withstand the storm of So- 
cialism which has long been looming omt!t- 
nously over Christendom. Belgium offers a 
striking example of the way in which in- 
termediary groups have been swept away 


leaving the two irreconcilable parties of the 


Church and Democratic Socialism to con 
front each other. Is this to be the political 
evolution elsewhere? And. in the ultimate 


conflict between these irreconcilables, which | 


will win? M. Seignobos does not predict. 


For the present, he says, “the practical di- | 


rection of political life belongs everywhere 
to the intermediary parties, whether parlia- 
mentary or liberal conservatives, parties of 
compromise, occupied with practical affairs 
rather than with doctrines, parties which 
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deadening the shocks between two opposite 
conceptions, maintain, amid heated polemics 
a social peace and a liberty which Europe 
had never before known.” 

As an offset to this conclusion, one should 
read the epitome of the International Revo- 
lutionary Parties, in which the ideals of th: 
latter-day Utopians and Anarchists can be 
compared with those of the men who repre 
sented Radicalism in the first half of the 
century. M. Seignobos does well to point out 
that all the important schemes of social re 
generation which are now agitated were 
broached long ago. Several of them were 
experimented with in the days of our fathers 

-the city of Paris especially having made 
one memorable attempt, in the spring of 
1848, to pay an army of loafers out of the 
public funds. But the dreams of French and 
English Utopians have passed through the 
brains of German doctrinaires and Russian 
fanatics, and have been transmuted into the 
politico-social principles which now alarm 
conservative Europe. Even anarchy is no 
new thing—-it has always existed tn the form 
of murder, pillage, and arson—although Ba 
kunin is credited with the invention 
‘philosophic anarchy.” Any comparison of 
the Radicals of to-day with those of 1840 is 
greatly to the disadvantage of the former 
From Mazzini, for instance, to Bebel and 
Kropotkin what a fall! Se in economics 
what a fall from John Stuart Mill to Messrs 
Kidd and Bellamy! In 1840 the watchword 
was liberty—-individual and collective liber 
ty Every generous soul believed that t 
lignify men and nations they needed only 
to be free But in i897 Radicalism has turn 
ed its back on liberty to proclaim the gospe 
that the able and industrious must x 
brought down to the level of the idle and 
ncompetent Absolutism, too, has degen: 
rated. Wilhelm, the beau-ideal Absolutis: 

1897, makes but a sorry figure beside 
Metternich, the leader of Absolutism tw: 
generations ago. Nevertheless, despite the 
menaces of socialism, the truculence of th: 
German Emperor, the mad acts of political 
assassins, we have only to see the course o! 
European destiny as M. Seignobos sees it in 
order to be reassured. He does not antici 
pate a sudden or a widespread revolution 
on the contrary, he finds the governments of 
Europe more firmly established than at any 
time in the past, and he believes that our 
improved means of communication as well 
as latter-day arms and explosives add to the 





resources of the preservers of social order 
instead of making its would-be destroyers 
re dangerous 

Although M. Seignobos writes throughout 
as we have intimated, with the objectivity 
of a scientist, and although his work is a re 
markable record of apparently impersonal 
forces, still he is too sane not to recognize 
the supreme influence of a few individuals 
yn recent history 


m¢ 


A natural tendency he says, “to attri 
bute great effects to great causes leads us 
to explain political evolution, like geologic 
evolution, by deep and continuous forces, 
larger than individual actions. The history 
of the nineteenth century accords ill with 
this conception : The Revolution of 
| 1830 was the work of a group of obscure Re 
| publicans, served by the inexperience of 
Charles X.; the Revolution of 1848, the work 
| of some Democratic and Socialist agitators 

aided by Louis Philippe’s sudden loss of 
| courage; the war of 1870, the personal work 
of Bismarck prepared by the personal policy 
of Napoleon III. For these three unforeseen 
facts one finds no general cause in the intel 
lectual, political, or economic state of the 








Continent. It is three accidents which have 
determined the political evolution of con- 
temporary Europe.” 


So important a work ought readily to find 
a translator. It is unfortunate that the 
French publisher has brought it out in a 
single ponderous volume, instead of in two 
or three convenient ones, and it is inexcusa- 
ble that such an encyclopedia of historical 
information is provided with no index. 


WASHINGTONIANA IN THE BOSTON 
ATHEN.EUM. 


{ Catalogue of the Washington Collection in 

the Boston Athenwum. Compiled and an- 
notated by Appleton P. C. Griffin. With 
an Appendix by William Coolidge Lane. 
The Boston Athenzwum. 1897. Portraits 
and facsimiles. Pp. xi, 566. 


The most valuable. portion of this collec- 
tion is naturally what was purchased of 
Henry Stevens in 1848. These were volumes 
from Washington's own library, many con- 
taining his signature and bookplate. A 
number of sales of books from the Mount 
Vernon library have occurred since that 
time, but the Athen#um has added only 
one such volume to its original purchase. 
This bulky catalogue of nearly six hundrea 
pages must therefore be regarded as incom- 
plete, though the inventory of the library 
deposited with Washington's will is printed 
as an appendix; yet in its incomplete state 
it will be essential to every Washington col- 
lection, if only as a check-list. Its contents 
are far above the baid record of the usual 
catalogue. The compiler has examined 
many manuscript collections to learn how 
or when Washington obtained his books, and 
what has become of them since the library 
was scattered, and much interesting mate- 
rial has thus been discovered and incorpo- 
rated into this bibliography. 

In examining the list of books belonging 
to the library of Washington, it is a source 
of gratification to feel that he was not re- 
sponsible for the selection of the larger part. 
His public service made him a mark for 
writers of little repute but high ambition; 
for a word of commendation from him, o1 
permission to use his name in connection 
with a new publication, would have been the 
best of advertisements. He was overrun 
with requests for his endorsement and for 
permission to dedicate the book or pamphlet 
to him—requests which were firmly yet 
courteously denied, the smart of disappoint. 
ment being generally salved with a sub- 
scription for one or more copies of the work. 
In one case he did go so far as to commend 
in strong terms an enterprise—Carey’s Muse- 
um—but that was an exception to his gene- 
ral rule. As recipient of presentation copies 
Washington soon had a “‘library,’’ but the 
quality 1s proved by this catalogue in such a 
way as to destroy any belief in Washing- 
ton’s love of reading that may still re- 
main. Only recently two very adulatory 
essays on this very point have been pub- 
lished, in which a most enticing picture has 
been drawn of the retired President ‘‘in his 
library,’’ peacefully reading after the fa- 
tigues of public life and the heavy demands 
made upon his time. A fanciful list of his 
favorite works has been compiled from the 
book-lists of that day, and he is seen with 
all the accessories of a well-equipped study 
of a modern realistic novelist. It is painfu) 
to feel obliged to prick so’ pretty a bubble. 
It is not usual for the reading habit to be 
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formed late in life, and Washington's career, 
from his appointment as surveyor, was not 
one that would permit him to indulge in 
much study or to form habits of steady 
reading. His life was one of action, and 
was so engrossed by the calls upon him as 
to prevent his attending seriously to the 
humanities. Further, had he been a reading 
man, some results would have appeared in 
his writings. To the last, they are devoid 
of a literary flavor or of quotation from or 
reference to any literature of the day, save 
in the constant recurrence of a few sen- 
tences taken from Addison’s ‘Cato.’ This 
single instance may be traced from the time 
of his service in the colonial militia of 
Virginia, through the Revolution and well 
into his Presidency—a curious instance of 
persistence of ah early impression. Indeed, 
we should be sorry to believe that Wash- 
ington could spend many hours in reading 
the sermons, the flattering poems, the es- 
says on all manner of subjects, the technical 
treatises, and the efforts of weak-brained 
enthusiasts which poured in upon him as 
gifts ‘from the author.’’ Mr. Griffin has in- 
dustriously traced many letters accompany- 
ing these gifts, and prints them with the 
usual formal reply conveying the thanks 
and appreciation of Washington. They 
make a curious collection, for they show the 
‘interested selfishness’? of the writers, the 
one to secure a nod from the ex-President, 
the other to ward off the attempt in a few 
cold sentences that might yet carry comfort. 
Yet the collection of works is a sorry one, 
and would, apart from the personal interest 
attaching to it, be relegated to the top shelf 
of the most inaccessible part of the Athe- 
neum library. 


Of course there are exceptions. Some of 
the productions of the libellers of the day, 
like Callender and Cobbett, are to be found, 
with the issues by Bache of the despatches 
from the French Minister, but Duane is 
missing: and Monroe's defence, with Wash- 
ington’s careful annotations, is in the l- 
brary of Harvard University. Randolph’s 
‘Vindication’ is here, as well as Paine’s 
scurrilous ‘Letter to Washington,’ but nei- 
ther contains a scratch of the pen to show 
what feelings they excited in the person so 
bitterly attacked. In connection with the 
latter document, Mr. Griffin notes with pride 
that he has run down the author of one of 
the many answers to Paine, C. L. Pinckney 
Horry, a discovery which every collector 
will appreciate. So Boucher’s Discourses 
are in the collection, and the compiler of the 
Catalogue prints the very doubtful letter of 
the Tory clergyman, said to have been sent 
to Washington at the beginning of the Re- 
volution. Carey’s copy of Washington’s let- 
ters, containing his reasons for omitting 
paragraphs and entire letters, is traced to 
Bishop Hurst’s library. Outside of the state 
papers, only a single volume of his own 
writings—his speeches to Congress—appears 
in the Athenzum collection. 

One more item may be mentioned. The 
books that Washington did read related to 
agriculture, and to these he devoted much 
attention. Not only did he make careful 
summaries of their contents for his own use, 
but his letters to his overseers are full of 
evidence of his application in practice of the 
results of his reading. The works on farm- 
ing in this collection would be notable by 
themselves, and most of them contain the 
signature of the owner—e slight indication 
of the estimation in which they were held. 
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The volumes from Arthur Young, James An- 
derson, and Sir John Sinclair show how 
readily he had made this interest of his 
known to specialists in Great Britain; but it 
was earlier and more curious writers on 
agriculture that received his special con- 
sideration. Next to agriculture may be men- 
tioned works on the military art, and to 
these two subjects it may be said that Wash- 
ington did show decided leaning. 

So much space has been devoted to the 
Washington collection proper, that only a 
reference can be made to the long list of 
works relating to Washington also included 
in this catalogue. Mr. Griffin has been very 
industrious in his annotations, and the list 
is certainly a long one. Still, it may be 
doubted if it equals the Lenox, Baker, or 
Ford collections in completeness. Some 
omissions may be accounted for by the 
length of time the catalogue was in press, 
of which evidence is given in more than one 
place. In the main, the notes are full and 
judicious. It might have been well to al- 
lude to the doubtful origin of the so-called 
Trumbull sketches, if indeed any doubt could 
exist, for the subjects and treatment only 
too plainly proved their fraudulent cha- 
racter. A line might have warned the un- 
wary from the ridiculous production of 
Welles tracing the family of Washington 
to Odin. The Henkels pamphlet on a MS. 
will of Washington was of the same cha- 
racter, for the will did not contain a letter 
of Washington’s writing. Mr. Griffin re- 
peats the assertion that the list of the au- 
thors in the Hearst ‘Federalist’ is in Madi- 
son’s script, though no expert believes it to 
be so. Some omissions could be made good. 
The list of British officers (p. 539) was 
given to Washington by Elias Boudinot, then 
Commissary-General of Prisoners. The 
“Wharton’’ who owns Washington’s copy of 
Adam Smith’s ‘Wealth of Nations’ is Mr. 
Joseph Wharton, whose long-continued mo- 
nopoly of nickel in this country through a 
prohibitive import duty was in strong con- 
trast to the general teachings of that work. 
We do not find any mention of the fac- 
simile of Washington’s letter to Madison 
giving the first outline of what was develop- 
ed into the Farewell Address, a facsimile 
so perfect that it has often been offered as 
the original. Is not the Secretary Noylan 
(p. 302) intended for Moylan? And is it not 
strange to find so well known a name as 
that of Mathew Carey so constantly mis- 
spelled? Carey reproduced in facsimile one 
of Washington’s letters to him, and used the 
back for his business correspondence, but 
the Atheneum does not appear to possess 
an example. The ‘Narrative’ mentioned on p. 
148 probably related to one of the escapades 
of Lord Baltimore, and, if so, was published 
in 1768, net ‘782, as is suggested. In an 
Appendix Mr. Lane prints the inventory of 
Washington’s library, filed with the will, 
but now lost. 

This catalogue, in sum, constitutes one of 


’ the most interesting contributions to Wash- 


ington literature, and the labor involved in 
its preparation has borne rich fruit. 


The Encyclopedia of Sport. Edited by the 
Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire, Hedley 
Peck, and F. G. Aflalo. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. Parts I.-VI. 

“Sport” is so comprehensive and elastic a 
term that it seems proper this encyclopedia 
should have a trio of editors. Their fitness 
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for their task is shown at the outset by 
success in obtaining the assistance of men 
whose names alone are a guarantee of prac- 
tical acquaintance with the subjects assign- 
ed them. The six parts now issued bring the 
work down to Fencing,and contain 376 pages; 
all except forty of these pages are occupied 


by signed articles written by some sixty | 


different persons. While many of these also 
wrote for the ‘‘Badminton Library of Sports 
and Pastimes,” the staff of contributors is 
drawn from a far wider field. A Russian, 
Prince San-Donato, describes deer-stalking 
in the Caucasus; Herr Schlick, an Austrian, 
gives a vivid account of the dangers of cha- 
mois hunting, a favorite diversion of his 
emperor; Theodore Roosevelt writes enter- 
tainingly of the buffalo and the caribou; and 
an Orientat, Prince Ranjitsinhji, the crack 
batsman of 1896, is one of the half-dozen 
joint authors of the article on cricket. 

As might be expected in an English work, 
the national game is awarded some forty 
pages. The rules of the Marylebone Club 
are printed as the constitution, so to speak, 
of the game; how a match is played is clear- 
ly set forth by the aid of diagrams; subse- 
quently the several points are discussed at 
great length, and with a seriousness that 
reminds one of the exhortations of the coach 
of an American football team at the begin- 
ning of the collegiate year. There are no 
“short cuts,’’ we are told, ‘“‘to good cricket. 
The ordinary mortal can only win his way 
forward by determination, patience, and 
practice.’ In this connection mention may 
be made of the admirable article on base- 
ball by R. G. Knowles, and of the praise be- 
stowed on the American game. ‘Everybody 
is given a chance to excel both at the bat 
and in the field. In cricket, should you get 
out first ball, your chance is gone, in all 
probability, of distinguishing yourself at 
the bat for that day. -It is not so in base- 
ball. As the nine innings are played, you 
have five or six chances more of retrieving 
your honor. From the sportsman’s point of 
view, baseball should stand ahead of most 
manly games.” 

To the editors credit is due for the valua- 
ble and unusual feature of elaborate glossa- 
ries that are appended to the principal ar- 
ticles. These give in succinct form much 
information that could not well be intro- 
duced into the main text, and that cannot 
be obtained elsewhere, at least in such 
close juxtaposition with that fuller descrip- 
tion of the sport so indispensable to the 
general reader. Of a score of terms se- 
lected at random from these glossaries, the 
reviewer could not find satisfactory defini- 
tions for five in either the ‘Century,’ the 
‘Standard,’ or Murray’s ‘Historical Dictiona- 
ry.’ The bibliographies are another useful 
feature. They vary much in length, archery 





being without any save brief references in | 
a footnote, and cricket having an exhaustive | 


one of fifty titles and two hundred volumes. 

Every reader will feel grateful for the at- 
tractive and beautiful illustrations, which are 
furnished with lavishness. Many of the 
smaller ones, taken from instantaneous pho- 
tographs, give, at the same time, vivid and 
instructive views of the exercises described 
in the text. The full-page engravings are 
often triumphs of the pictorial art, and, if 
placed by the side of the woodcuts in the 


last edition of what may be regarded as the | 


predecessor of this work, Blaine’s ‘Encyclo- 


| He has not created the sciences of mytholo- | 


be congratulated on issuing what promises 
to be the most attractive, the most compre- 
hensive, and the most useful single work 
that has yet appeared on this subject. 


ee 


In conclusion, the reviewer cannot refrain | 
from accepting the invitation of the pre- | 
face and offering two suggestions which may 
be of service to the editors. The work is | 


deficient in cross-references; for instance, 
Disc-throwing is treated under Athletics, 
but no indication of the fact is given at the 
place where most readers would look; under 
Bowling there is no reference to Tenpins or 
American Bowls, as it is generally called 
in England. The article on Dogs is con- 
fined to ‘‘sporting’’ dogs—a division care- 
lessly defined as including those ‘‘used for 
the purposes of giving amusement to their 
owners or for providing them with food.” 
It describes the German mastiff, yet gives 
no clue as to where an account may be 
found of the English mastiff. A more se- 
rious grievance is the scant attention thus 
far given to sport in the United States. For 
the Spanish bull-fight seven pages are found; 
the capture of the blue-fish is dismissed 
with a single sentence. The writer on Big 
Game in North America implies that there 
is little left save in British Columbia, and 
that shooting a moose means wasting a 
whole season, as far as other game is con- 
cerned. He must be ignorant that a single 
short railroad in one of the Eastern States 
forwards, during the three “open’’ months 
of each year, nearly one hundred and fifty 
moose, about the same number of caribou, 
and over two thousand deer. The same 
writer describes camping out on this conti- 
nent, in a special article under that title, 
and is provokingly silent as to the charms 
of that combination of canoeing, fishing, and 
hunting offered by the lakes and rivers of 
the State of Maine and the adjacent British 
provinces, and each year enjoyed by hun- 
dreds of American sportsmen. 





Contributions to the Science of Mythology. 
By F. Max Miiller. 2 vols. Longmans. 


Prof. Max Miiller is to be congratulated on 
having been permitted, like Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, to “crown the edifice.”” The re- 
cently published ‘Contributions to the Sci- 
ence of Mythology’ fills the gap left be- 


ence, and the popular works which have 
since flowed in such profusion from his pen 
despite their loose rhetoric, their verbosity, 
and their occasional positive lapses, have 
diffused much information in an entertain- 
ing form, and contain many stimulating 
suggestio&#fs in domains of thought quite be- 
yond the ken of some of the verbalists who 


| raise their eyebrows at hisetymologies. Even 





these notorious etymologies hardly justify 
the charge of ignorance or sciolism. Exact 
science may frown upon the equations @e& 
devs, Varuna = obparés, Aband Athena, 
Dahana=Daphne, Kerberos=Sarvara,Here 

Svara, Hermeias=Sarameya, Helena=Sara 
m&, Erinnys=Saranyd, Orthros=Vritraé. But 
the reaffirmation of them tn full connaissance 
de cause, and after a review of opposing ar 
guments, may possibly be set down to per 
versity or self-will—it is not an argument of 
ignorance. 


Similarly with regard to the Hvely criti 
cisms of Mr. Andrew Lang and the anthro 
pological school. Miller's mental habits 
date from the pre-Darwinian days. He has 
an instinct for theeffective, exaggerated, pop 
ular way of putting things. In the develop 
ment of his favorite thesis he appears to 
ignare all the qualifications which he is 
quite ready to admit if questioned. He de 
lights to magnify the Vedas. to which so 
much of his life has been given. It is easy 
for polemical criticism to cull sentences tn 
which he seems to bid deflance to Darwi: 
and all rational theories of human develop 
ment, and pictures the primitive Aryan lead 
ing an exquisite idyllic life in the bo 
som of his family, discoursing in high figu 
rative speech of the weather, and nourishing 
his mighty youth on the fundamental intui 
tions of monotheism and the categories of 
the Kantian philosophy. Possibly such pas 
sages are fair game. But, taking his works 
as a whole, we cannot fairly accuse him of 
this kind of irrationalism. He does not 
really maintain that the Aryans are primi- 
tive in the anthropological sense. They do 
not pose quite so proudly in his prose as in 
the witty verse of Mr. Lang. His doctrine 
of Henotheism does not affirm a developed 
and conscious monotheism antecedent to po 
lytheism. He does not ignore the part play 


| ed in the evolution of mythology by fetish- 


tween the ‘Lectures on the Science of Lan- | 
|} pantheon of the Vedas and of Homer is in 


guage’ and the author's voluminous writings 


on the ‘Science of Religion’ and the ‘Science | 


of Thought.’ 

It bas been the fashion of late to gird at 
Max Muller. He does not stand quite in the 
splendid isolation of Athanasius contra 
mundum; but the disciples of Whitney in 


America, of Brugmann in Germany, and the | 
light infantry of Mr. Andrew Lang in Eng- | 
land, constitute a formidable body of assail- 
ants. ‘Verily, old sire, the young cham- | 


pions press thee sore." The austere censors 
of the press, too, have learned to shake their 


heads gravely over him, as an intellectual | 
| tional element in mythology by a recon- 


middleman and a mere popularizer. Now all 
this is an exaggeration, and a much less 
amiable exaggeration than the naive admi- 
ration of Englishmen in the sixties for the 
man who had opened up the new world of 
comparative philology to them, or than the 
old scholar’s innocent retrospective delight 
in his own achievements. Max Miller is 
not the inventor of comparative philology. 


pedia of Rural Sports,’ furnish a startling gy, religion, and thought. But in earlier 
contrast. Altogether, the publishers are to | years he laid his brick in the edifice of sci- 








ism, animism, totemism, plant worship, 
and the rest. He merely maintains that the 


large measure the outgrowth of imaginativ: 
conceptions of the great agencies of nature 
and the misapprehension of metaphorical o1 
riddling speech about them. He does not 
assert the absolute priority of the higher re- 
ligious and moral intuitions in the devel- 
opment of humanity; he merely suggests 
the possibility that these intuitions were 
already the possession of gifted tribes as fa 
back as our investigations can reach, and 
that the savages of to-day may in some cases 
be degenerates or failures. He does not 
reject the method of accounting for the irra 


struction of the general psychology of primi- 


' tive man. He merely points out that, after 


: 


this broader analogical explanation, there 
still remains the more definite, perhaps in- 
soluble, historic problem: Why was this 
particular fable told in its special form of 
this divine personage? 

Now, whatever our favorite key to all 
mythologies, the special combination that 
turns the lock is generally supplied by lan- 
guage. Mythology, Mr. Lang tells us, is 
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mainly due to the savage’s curiosity about 
the reasons of things, and his credulity in 
admitting explanations. But the things to 
be explained are in a large proportion of 
cases names, that is, words. Names were 
originally, of necessity, metaphors. The 
original sensuous intuition or apprehension 
of an aspect or quality that gave rise to the 
name is forgotten or concealed by a change 
of form, and primitive reflection supplies its 
place by an etiological myth built up about 
some grotesque or plausible etymology. The 
constituent elements of such a myth are 
doubtless found in the psychology of the 
savage mind; but the provocation and the 
first links of association are generally ver- 
bal. The uncertainty of etymologizing, and 
the exaggerations of dawn and solar mytho- 
logists, cannot affect the truth that to this 
extent ‘‘mythology is a disease of language.”’ 

Such are some of the more general re- 
flections suggested by an unpartisan perusal 
of the volumes before us. There is no space 
to criticise them in detail, or to attempt to 
separate the wheat from the chaff. The first 
volume, in addition to three discursive, 
polemic, and apologetic chapters on the 
methods and problems of comparative 
mythology, offers an interesting study 
of the Mordvinian mythology in con- 
firmation of the author’s theory, and 
a long review of the progress of the 
science of comparative philology during his 
lifetime. This survey has two objects: to 
show that the advance of the past twenty- 
five years has been an evolution rather than 
a revolution, and to plead for a greater li- 
cense of etymologizing in the case of proper 
names. It is naively biographical in form. 
The second volume is a series of notes on 
Vedic mythology, accompanied by many bold 
and interesting Greek parallels. Few of the 
etymologies on which these comparisons rest 
are approved by professional philologians, 
and it is impossible to admit the author’s 
repeated contention that they ought to be 
accepted as provisional hypotheses until 
something demonstrably better is produced. 
It is not necessary to salvation or to peace 
of mind to hold any opinion concerning the 
etymology of Aphrodite or Apollo. The clas- 
sical scholar who, Mr. Miiller says, is un- 
charitably prone to assume that Sanskritists 
have forgotten their Greek and Latin, will 
smile grimly over Phygalia, AmodAdov "Ayuced, 
‘Apollo, my leader,’ and the citation of alte 
[sic] tonantem credidimus Jovem, as a case 
of the direct accusative, with credere. 





The Life and Times of Thomas Wakley, 
Founder and first Editor of the Lancet, 
Member of Parliament for Finsbury, and 
Coroner for West Middlesex. By S. 
Squire Sprigge, M.B. Cantab., etc. With 
two Portraits. Longmans, Green & Co. 
1897. Pp. xix, 509. 

Centennial or fin-de-siécle literature is in- 
creasing, and that very naturally. It re- 
sults from our disposition at the close of 
any long period to look backward. It grows 
with the growth of surveying all institu- 
tions historically. It furnishes a strong 
justification for family memorials. But a 
book on Thomas Wakley could never need 
ask pardon for being born. During four 


decades of our century his name was so 
prominent in connection with vital ques- 
tions that the world will not let it die. 
With peculiar fitness is his belligerent 
memory kept green by his son and grand- 











son, who still edit the Lancet, which he 
founded in 1823. It is well also that they 
have escaped suspicions of family partiali- 
ties by securing for the writer of their me- 
morial a man not of their kindred, and who 
betrays few symptoms of the lues Boswel- 
liana. For those who have read the Lancet 
from its first numbers, no biographer was 
needed—they know Wakley altogether; but 
that class is now become as a gleaning of 
grapes when the vintage is done. 

Wakley’s bust was inscribed “Senator, 
Coroner, Medical Reformer.’’ Here, as 
oftentimes elsewhere, the half is more than 
the whole; or, rather, one word would be 
better than four. ‘Reformer’ alone would 
describe him altogether. He strove per- 
sistently and with imminent risk of bank- 
ruptcy to force his way into Parliament— 
and into the office of Coroner; but that 
solely as means to his chief end, Reform. 
The Lancet—which is his autobiography, 
and in which he still lives—though start- 
ed in his twenty-eighth year, was a natural 
birth after long gestation of his ideas on 
reform. Ramifications from this nucleus 
comprise all his watchwords, work, and 
worry through forty years of intensest ex- 
ertion. Broad-spreading, they yet never 
lost their original raciness. He was born 
with fists clenched, not like Dante’s grasp- 
ing miser, but for pugilistic fight; and he 
never forgot the Irish fighting maxim, 
‘‘Wherever you see a head, hit it.’’ Of such 
bulldog stuff effectual reformers have ever 
been made. 

When this man Wakley came, the hour 
for him had fully come. English conserva- 
tism, always ready to cry, ‘‘Touch not one 
cobweb of St. Paul’s for fear you shake the 
dome,” intensified throughout the era of 
the French Revolution, at its collapse be- 
came preéminently triumphant and domi- 
neering. Positions and preferment in hos- 
pitals and medical schools, no less than in 
the army, navy, and chureh, were bought 
by money, and not by merit. Worst of all, 
this venality had become so intrenched that 
it was considered a finality. Accordingly, only 
a free lance would assail such an im- 
pregnable system; and Wakley, in his 
single-handed crusade, recalled Don Quix- 
ote riding forth on a spavined Rosinante 
to redress a world of grievances. His Lan- 
cet, nevertheless, was a success from the 
start. It was felt to be from the people 
and for the people; for the masses as 
against the classes, and for classes as 
against cliques and interior rings, self-per- 
petuating juntos. 

Aside from his outside reformatory 
achievements, Wakley’s career as a medi- 
cal reformer is thus summarized: 


“In 1823, when the Lancet was founded, 
there was no medical act either protecting 
the public or regulating the medical pro- 
fession; nepotism was the one prevailing 
force at the metropolitan hospitals. Speak- 
ing of his colleagues, several of whom Wak- 
ley had proved unfit for their places in 
the Royal Hospital, Sir Astley Cooper, its 
head, had incautiously said, ‘Mr. Travers 
was my apprentice; Mr. Green is my grand- 
son; Mr. Tyrrell is my nephew; Mr. Key is 
my nephew [and known to be professors 
because nephews]; Mr. Morgan was my ap- 
prentice.’ The horrible trade of the re- 
surrectionist was thriving, [in 1828 it led 
to the coinage of the word ‘burking’], and 
the provisions for medical education were 
disgraceful, and so it was a hotbed for 
noodles or knaves. 

“Within forty years the hospitals of Lon- 
don had resolved that the first qualification 
which a member of their staffs must have 





was merit—no more hole-in-the-corner sur- 
gery; the Anatomy Act had abolished the 
resurrectionist; the Medical Act had met 
many of the crying grievances of the pro- 
fession—a bill working against quacks and 
securing to skilled practitioners adequate 
compensation for testimony and other pub- 
lic services, etc.; and the London medical 
student was receiving a magnificent edu- 
eation. To obtain this education he had 
no longer to pay exorbitant fees; and to 
become in turn a teacher and hospital of- 
ficial himself he had to buy out no prede- 
cessor. In the fight for all these reforms 
Wakley led the way” (p. 439). 


Publicity was his first remedy. What- 
ever of word or work is good in hospitals, 
he said, let it come to light for the public 
good; whatever is evil there, let it be ex- 
posed to safeguard the public. But whoso 
would understand the secret of Wakley’s 
success must read the story of his life, 
which, though voluminous, cannot be 
abridged. His methods were never mean, 
and, as he contended, never ran counter to 
the spirit of the law. Yet he was usually 
convicted of transgressing the letter of the 
law in ten suits which were brought against 
him in the first decade of the Lancet. Such 
suits, however, proved the best of adver- 
tisements. Eight thousand pounds damages 
was demanded in the aggregate, but in one 
case only one farthing was granted, and 
about £150 in all. Thus, if judges were 
against Wakley, juries were on his side. 
So, too, were the people who paid his legal 
costs aS a martyr by enthusiastic subscrip- 
tion; and not a little of it was paid by the 
medical rank and file, whom he had taught 
how to work out their own salvation from 
an oligarchy. 





The Colonial Tavern: A Glimpse of New 
England Town Life in the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries. By Edward Field. 
Providence: Preston & Rounds. 1897. Pp. 
ix, 296. 

For an institution which filled so con- 
spicuous a place in the lives of the men of 
colonial New England, the tavern has found 
few chroniclers or describers. Its services 
to its age were essentially transitory, and 
do not yield readily to historical treatment; 
but, as Mr. Field points out, the tavern was 
a factor in colonial life to a degree now dif- 
ficult of realization; for, besides the primary 
use of entertainment for travellers (often 
indifferently performed), it was to the men 
of the time “their club, their board of trade, 
their ‘exchanges,’ and, indeed, to most of 
the colonists, it served as their newspaper.” 
In the handsomely printed volume under re- 
view, Mr. Field has presented a gossipy, en- 
tertaining sketch of this servant of the so- 
cial wants of early New England. The sale 
of beverages was a leading cause in the es- 
tablishment of colonial taverns. The tap- 
room was their best furnished, as well as 
their most frequented room; and natural- 
ly, therefore, Mr. Field’s book has a spiritu- 
ous flavor. He brings before us Gov. Endi- 
cott regaling himself and his associates 
with ‘“‘beare and cacks,”’ and, guided by the 
light of many contemporary bills and ac- 
count-books, we follow the potations of 
judges and of lower officers of justice, of 
militia gathered for training days, of se- 
lectmen, and of ordinary citizens, as they 
refreshed themselves with ‘‘sillabub,”’ 
“eyder,” flip, ‘“‘bear,’’ or the well-nigh uni- 
versal rum. The author points out the at- 
tempts of the colonial governments to se- 
cure worthy keepers of these necessary 
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houses of entertainment, to regulate their 
sale of beverages, and to secure their good 
order; but, though it is doubtless true that 
in many instances throughout the colonial 
period the hosts were excellent as well as 
influential citizens, he also makes it clear 
that the strictures of Nathaniel Saltonstall 
and John Adams upon the New England 
taverns of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries had substantial basis. 

Mr. Field’s book is not a history or a de- 
scription of a particular tavern. Possibly it 
might be more instructive, though probably 
less entertaining, were it so. It is a com- 
posite sketch, the materials for which have 
been gathered from a wide range of sources 
of information. 
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STYLE taor of‘ Robert Louis Steveason,” ete. ¥ 1 50 - 


One volume. Crown s8vo Price. . 





ROME: THE MIDDLE OF THE WORLD By ALICE GARDNER, Lecturer in History at 


the O:iden Time,” etc, With illustrations and map. Crown 8 0, $1 25. 


Newnham Couiege; author of “ Friends of 





THE BAD CHILD’S BOOK OF BBASTS 2y 4. 8 an4B.B. Illustrated. One vol- 


ume. 4to, $1.25. 





THE INVISIBLE MAN 2®y4.G, Wes, autnor«f ‘The Wonderful Visit.” ‘ The Wheels of 


Chance,” “Thirty Strange Stories," ete 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 





EDWARD ARNOLD - 





PUBLISHER 


- 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 











Announcement. 


HISTORY 


OF THE 


Pequot War. 


Edited, with Notes and an Introduction, by 
CHARLES OrR, Litrarian of Case Library. 


We bave pleasure in announcing the pub- 
lication, for the first time in one volume, of 
the four contemporary accounts of the Pequot 
War written by Captain Jobn Mason, Cap- 
tain John Underhill, P. Vincent, and Lieut. 
Lion Gardener. It has seemed to the publish- 
ers tbat the placing of accurate reprints of 
these important documents within the reach 
of a targer circle of readers would be appre- 
ciated by librarians and students of Ameri- 
can history. An introduction by Mr. Charles 
Orr will set forth in detail the history of the 
narratives themselves, and all needed notes 
and data will be added. Readers wiil appre- 
ciate the clear-cut, bold-faced type. Tbe book 
wiil be printed on antique deckle edged paper. 
It will be bound in full buckram, with gilt 
top. The edition will be limited, and each 
volume will be numbered. These will be as- 
signed as subscriptions are received, 





Price, prepaid, $2.50. 





The Helman Taylor Co., 


Nos. 168-174 Euclid Avenue, 
CLEVELAND, 0O. 


Herbert S. Stone & Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


WHAT MAISIE KNEW. 


A new novel by HENRY JAMES. 12mo, $1.50. 


MENTICULTURE, 

Or the ABC of True Living. By Horace 
FLRTCHER. 12mo, $1.00. 19th thousand. 
Enlarged edition nearly ready. The book 
has been transferred to the present publish- 


ers. 
HAPPINESS. 
A successor to ‘* Menticuliure,” by Horace 
FLETCHER. 12mo, $1 00. 


THE VICE OF FOOLS. 

A new society novel of Washiogton life by 
H. C. CHATFIELD-TAYLOR, author of ‘* Two 
Women and a Fool,” **An American Peer- 
ess,” etc., with 10 full page illustrations by 
RAYMOND M. CrosBy. 16mo, $1.50. 


LITERARY STATESMEN AND 
OTHERS. 

By NoRMAN HapGoop. 12mo, $1.50. A book 
of essays on men seen from a distance. 
THE FOURTH NAPOLEON. 

A romance by CHARLES BENHAM. 12mo, 

$1.50. 

PHYLLIS IN BOHEMIA. 

A fanciful su ry by L. H. BICKFORD and 

RICHARD STILLWELL POWELL. Illustrated 


with mapy pictures in color by ORSON 
LOWELL, and a cover design by FRANK Ha- 
ZENPLUG. 16mo, $1.25. 


HERBERT S. STONE & CO, 





Caxton Bidg:, CHICAGO. 
Constable Bidg., NEW YORK. 





TY. Crowell & Co.'s 


SELECTED NEW BOOKS. 


The Evolution of France 
Under the Third 
Republic. 


By BARON PIERRE DE CoUBERTIN. Translat- 
ed from the French by Isabel F. Hapgood. 
Authorized Edition with special Preface 
and Additions. Introduction by Albert 
Shaw, editor of the Review of Reviews 
8vo. 1x +430 pp, 16 portraits, index. Cloth, 
gilt top. $3 00. 

A masterpiece of contemporary history. 


The Divine Comedy and the 
New Life of Dante 
Alighieri. 

Edited with Introduction and Notes by OSCAR 
Kvagns Professor in Wesleyan University. 

xxxiv +476 pp., 17 illustrations. Cloth, gilt 
top. $200. 


This edition {s all that the most scrupulous scho- 
larship and taste could desire. 


The Founding of the Ger- 
man Empire. 


By Witu1aM I. Translated from the German 
of Heinricn von Sybe! by Helene Schimmel- 
fennig White. Vol. VI. xii+452 pp. 8vo. 
Cloth, gilt top. $2.00. 


The most important historical work of modern 
Germany. 


The Ring and the Book. 


By ROBERT BROWNING. From the author’s 
revised text, edited with Biographical and 
and Critical Notes and [ntroduc.ion by 
Charlotte Porter and Helen A Clarke, edit- 
ors of ‘*Post Lore.” 8vo, xivi+48l pp., 
portrait, and 16 illustrations. Cioth, gilt 
top. $200. Holiday binding, boxed, $2 50. 


The one satisfactory edition of Browning’s mas- 
terpiece. 


Isaiah: 
A Study of Chapters I.—XIl. 


By H. G. MitcHeLL Professor in Boston 
University. 8vo. 263 pp. Cloth $2 00. 
Professor Mitchell's Commentary is the only 

work on the subject in the English language that 


is up to date. Its importance, therefore, cannot 
be over-estimated, 


Ballads of Yankee Land. 


By WiLLIAM EDWARD PENNEY. 301 pp. 
12mo, Ctoth, gilt top. $1.50 


Mr, Penney is already widely known through his 
contributions to the periodical press. This, the 
first collected edition of his poems, has every ele. 
ment of popularity. 


*,* For sale by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt 
s of price by the Publisrers. 


Send for islustrated ca:alogue. 


Tuomas Y. CrowEL_ & Co., 


New York and Boston. 
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Tne MASSARENES. 


By OUIDA. 


Oulda in her old age has wriiten her best book.— 
Evening Sun. 


DON’T FAIL TU READ IT. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS 


TT Story of an Untold 
Love. 


By Pav. LEICESTER ForD, author of ‘The 
Honorable Peter Stirling,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


A love story, clear and undisguised, includ- 
ing plenty of dramatic incident, a description 
of student life in Europes, and of journalism in 
New York City. It is told with exceilent 
skill, and is distinctly one of the strongest and 
most noteworthy novels of the year. 





iana Victrix. 
By FLORENCE CONVERSE. 16mo, $1.25. 


This is a welcome addition to the novels we 
owe in these later years to Southern authors. 
The scenes are in New Orleans, the White 
Mountains, New York, and Boston. College 
girls figure in it, the bachelor woman is de- 
scribed, and a charming story is told. 


aria. 


By AGNES REPPLIER, author of ‘‘Books 
and Men,” ‘Essays in Idleness,” ‘‘ Points of 
View,” etc. 16mo, gilt top, $1 25. 

Very like her previous books—a fresh group 
of subjects treated with the same alert intelli 
gence, the same individual point of view, the 
same happy combination of good sense and 
delicious humor, the same generous and felici- 
tous quotation, 


rance under Louis XV. 
By JAMES BRECK PERKINS, author of 
‘* France under the Regency.” 
8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 


This work continues the very interesting 
history of France contained in Mr. Perkins’s 
previous book. 


Pyjstuee's Diary. 
Compiled by Francis H. ALLEN. 
With eight full page illustrations, $1 25. 


2 vols. crown 


This is anew and delightful kind of year 
book. It comprises quotable sentences for 
every day in the year from the writings of 
Thoreau, Burroughs, Torrey, Emerson, W hit- 
tier, and many others, 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street. New York. 


Publications on Current Topics. 


tPF" Send for new and complete Catalogve of cver 200 
fudlicati ms on Politi al, Economic, 
and Social Questions, 


THIS LI3T INCLUDES: 
Postal Savings Banks. 


By EpwarbD I. Heyy, Esq. 25 cents. 
“One of tne most complete digests ever written 
upon the subject.” 


Theory of Sociology. 

By Pr. f. F H. Gippines. 50 cents. 
: “Marks a new stage in the development of socio 
ogy.”’ 


Railway Pooling. 
By Hon MaRTIN A. KNapP. 25 cents. 
A strong defence of pools by one of tne Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 
Problems of Municipal Government. 
By E. L. GopK.N E q.of the Nation, 25 cents. 





‘The work of the Acacemy touches the vital ques” 
tions of p :liticai and social Ife, and treats them in a 
thorougnoly scient.fic manner.” 





The New Books are reviewed by Eva | 
| Wilder Brodhead, Brander Matthews, 


Alice Brown, J. King Goodric 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL | 


AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, 
Station B, Philadelphia. 


Nelson’s New Series of Veadinns Bibles 


NEW ILLUSTRATIONS 
NEW HELPS 


NEW CONCORDANCE 
NEW MAPS 


These Teachers’ Bibles contain new Bible Helps, entitled *«* THEILLUSTRATED 
BIBLE TREASURY,”’ written by Leading Scholars in America 
and Great Britain. 


UPWARDS OF 350 ILLUSTRATIONS 


of Ancient Monuments, Scenes in Bible Lands, Animals, Plants, Antiquities, Coins, etc, are dis- 
tributed through the text of the Nelps. 


HOLY BIBLE, 


Cepyright Editions 


“It is a prac- 
tical hand-book 
of the highest § 
value for Bibli- 
cal study."’ 

CONGREGATIONALIST © 


xO FEY TENT WENTS 


350 Illustrations 


of it is new, and that it contains none 


—The Independent. 


“A STOREHOUSE OF GREAT RICHES, INDEED. 
and an invaluable aid to Sunday school teachers 





of that 
based on works once in repute, but which at the best 
attempts to bring an old thing up to the gauge of a new one 

of ecntributors who have taken part in the work is thirty-eight 
which commands contidence and challenges admiration 
‘Treasury’ as a fair, scholarly, and judicious help to the popular study of 


2. . ‘itis one of those wonderful 
‘helps * to the popular study of the Bibl 
which both illustrates the enormous 
amount of fruitful, critical study which 
has been applied to the Bible in our time 
and gives the best possible assurance that 
the Sacred Book has gained in weight 
impertance, and in the reverent feeling 
of the people for it. Or au rH 
FOR THE POPULAR STUDY OF rh} 
WHICH BELONG IN THE GENERAL 
Teacueks'’ Bis.es, THIS 
MOST AND BEST. . The a 
ture of the ‘Treasury 
sequacious compliation 


rise no higher than belated 


AIDS 
Biss 
CLASS OF 
IS EASILY POR} 
arked fea 
* is that every part 
wh ch is 


The book will be of the greatest use fo clencymet 


But the lay reader will fiod it most attractive, t 


Many an hour of profitable and pleasant reading may be found in these pages " 


For sale by all Booksellers at prices from $1.50 to $7.00. Write for a Complete List, giving sizes 
of Type, etc. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
17th STREET (UNION SQUARE), 


4 


3 EAST 


Je 


READY TO-DAY. — 10 CENTS. 


The Book-Buvyer 


FOR OCTOBER. 











Dr. Weir Mitchell and His Work, by 
Sydney George Fisher. With a portrait. 

The conclusion of Mr. Wilson's article 
on **Abraham Lincoln in Caricature,’’ with 
reproductions of cartoons trom ‘ Harper's 
Weekly ’’ and «¢ Frank Leslie's Illustrated 
Newspaper.’ 

The first part of a valuable Bibliography 
of the Writings of Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
compiled by Mr. G. M. Williamson. 

An appreciative article on Mr. Henry 
McCarter the artist, by Mr. Roberr W 
Chambers, with portrait and examples of 
his work. 

The Rambler, with many 
The Literary News in England. Notes of 
Rare Books and The Literary Querist. 


10 Cents per Copy. $1.00 per Year. 


} 
| 
| 


illustrations, | 


, and others. | 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


PUBLISHERS - NEW YORK 








Publishers, 
NEW YORK 


| What $7.50 Will Buy 


«The Century Gallery of One 
Hundred Portraits,’ - $7 50 


| ‘* The Century Magazine,’’ new 


or old subscription, - 4 00 
** The Critic,’’ new or old sub- 
scription, - - - 3 00 
$14 50 
> 


All three for $7 50 if ordered through THE 
CRITIC COMPANY 
? 


‘The Century Gallery” contains the best 100 por 
traite ever published in The Century Magazine, beau 
tifully printed at the DeVinne Press on heavy paper. 

| with wide margins, and vr ry handsomely bound When 
sold singly these portraits bring from §i to 82 each 
the cost to the publishers of the entire 100 has been 
about 825.000 
market next year at 67.50; but this year it can be had 
only by subscribers for the magazine 


The “ Gallery” will be placed on the 


By special arrangement with the publishers, we will 

deliver it free in the United States, toge her with a 

| year’s subscription for The Critic and a year’s sub 
scription for The Century, on receipt of $7.30. 


| Send check or money order now to 
THE CRITIC CO. 724° be" 


| 
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The Nation. 


New Clarendon Press Publications. 


Chaucerian and Other Pieces. 


Edited from numerous manuse yA te by the Rev. Wal 


TER W. SKEAT, Litt.D., D.C L, LL. D., Ph D, Elrington | 


and Bosworth Professor of Anglo Saxon end Fellow 
of Christ College, Cainbridgve. HKeing a Supple pant 
to THE COMPLETE WORKS OF GEOFFREY CHA 
CFR (Oxford, six volumes, 1504). Svo, pasmiees, 
$4.50. 


A New English Dictionary On 
Historical Principles. 

Founded mainly on the materials collected by the 
Phitological Society. Edited by Dr. James A.H Mur 
RAY, With the assistance of many scholars and men 
of science. 


DOOM-DZIGGETAI (Double Section), $1.25. 


The Opus Majus- of Roger Bacon. 


Edited, with Introduction and Analytical Table, by 


JouN HENRY BRripGes, Fellow of the Royal College of | 


Physicians. Sometime Fellow of Oriel College. 8vo, 
Cloth, 2 vols., bevelled boards, $8.00. 


Sources for Greek History 
Between the Persian and Peloponnesian Wers. 


Coll‘ cted and arranged by G. F. Hitt, M.A, of the 
British Museum. &Svo, cloth, $2 60. 


For sale by all Booksellers. 


The Blazon of Episcopacy. 


lp Being the 4rms borne by or attributed to the Arch- 
| bishops and #ishops of England aud Wales. Withan 
|} Ordinary cf the Coats cescribed and of other Episco 
| val Arme, by the Rev. W. K RILAND BEDFORD, M.A , 
| srasenose Coilege, Second Edition, Revised and En- 
| larged, With one thousand Itustrations. Small 4to, 
| buckram, $10.00. 
| 

| 

| 


Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum. 


An Attempt to Exhibit the Course of Ep!scopal Succes 
sion in a d from the Reecrds and Chronicles of 
the Churen y WILLIAM Stussgs, Bishoo of Oxford, 
Second sy ang with an Appendix of Indian, Colo 
nia', and Missionary Consecrations, collected and ar- 
rang: d by E &. HOLMEs, Honorary Canon of Christ 
Church. Small 4to, buckram, $2.60. 


Chapters of Early English Church 
History. 


By WILLIAM Bricut, D.D , Regtus Professor of Ecclest- 
‘astical History and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Third Edition, Revised and Entarged. With a Map. 
svo, cloth, $3.00. 





Send tor Catalogue. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 


AMERICAN BRANCH, 


Brentano’s New Books. 


LETTERS TO AN UNKNOWN. 

By Prosrer Mérimiék. Translated with apreface by 
Henri Péne Du Bois. Th's is the most complete trans- 
lation of these charming letters which have evoked 
the admirat'on of so many readers, botn in the ori- 
ginalandin previous re deriugs into English. The 
preface acquaints ove intimately with the writer 
and his period, 1 vol, 12mo, cloth, gilt top, deckle 
edge, $1.25. 


COLONIAL VERSES, 
(Tlount Vernon. ) 


By RutnH LAWRENCE. A series of verses, with accom- 
panyving illustrations of the home of Washington, 
showing the drawing-room, banquet-room, the mu 
sic-room, the stairway, Washington's room, east 
front of the house, the garden, the spinning house, 
and Washington's tomb. The dainty binding of this 
book, with a most artistic cover designed to suggest 
a Colonial period in its e olor and decorative effect, 
and its illustrations, combine to mate this volume a 
charming gift book. 1 vol : decklecedge, boxed, $1.25, 


The Handsomest Gift-Book of the Year. 


THE FIRST VIOLIN. 


By Jessie FoTuerRGILL New Editfon. An illustrated 
Library Edition of this deservedly popular novel, for 
the first time embellished worthily. L:lustrated with 
over 50 etchings and photogravures after wash 
drawings by George W. srenneman, of the Saima- 
gundiCtub. The etchings by G. M. Deschamps. print 
ed in the bighest style of the art by G. W. H. Ritchie, 
on Dickinson’s hand made paper. The text on paper 
manufactured in England specially for this book. 
2 vois., covera in cloth, handsome destgns in gold, 
gilt tops, uncut, boxed, $5.00. Same, haif calf, or 
nalf polished morocco, extra, gilt tops. $10.00, 


For sale by ali booksellers or free on receipt of price by | 


p«blishers, 


BRENTANO'S, 31 Union Sq., N. Y. 


READY OCTOBER gTH. 
MANUAL OF 


lalitative Chemical 
Analysis. 


BY THE LATE 
Dr. C. Remigius Fresenius. 
AUTHORIZED TRANSLATION 
BY 
HORACE L. WELLS, M.A., 


Professor of Analytical Chemistry and Metallurey in 
the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale University. 


New and thoroughly revised from the 16th 
German edition, 
770 pages, Svo, cloth, $5.00 





JOHN WILEY & SONS | 
{ 


New York. 


91and 93 Fifth Avenue, 


NEW YORK. 


'D. VAN NOSTRAND CO.’S 


Announcement of New Books in Press. 
Armature Windings of Direct Current 
Dynamos. 
Exteusion and 4pptication of a new winding rule, 


Transia‘ed from the original German of E. Arncid. 
By Francis B. DeGress, M E. 


Boiler Waters and their Purification. 
By A. A. Cary. 

Electrical Engineer’s Pocketbook. 
By Horatio A. Foster. 

High Masonry Dams. 


3y E. Sherman Gould. (No 22 Van Nostrand Science 
Series. ) 

Manual of the Slide Rule. 
By F, A. Halsey. (No 114 Van Nostrand Science Se 
ries ) 

Naval Militiaman’s Guide. 
By John @. Barnard, Pocket form. 


Physical Problems. 
By Prof. A. Bourgoeugnon cf the College of the City 
of N.Y. (No. 113 Van Nostrand Science Series. ) 


Quality of Public Water Supplies. 
By John W. Hill, 

Text-Book on Physical Chemistry. 
Ry Clarence L. Speyers of Rutgers College. 


Applied Mechanics. 
A Treatise for the use of students who have time to 
work Experimental, Numerical, and Graphical Fx- 
| ercises. illustrating the Subject. 8vo, cloth, with il- 
lustrations. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS, 
23 Murray and 27 Warren Sts., New York. 


The Johns Hopkins Press. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Contemporary American Opinion 


OF 


The French Revolution. 


By CHARLES D. HAZEN. 
325 pages, 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


The Street Railway System 
of Philadelphia. 


By FREDERIC W, SPEIRS. 
123 pages, 8vo, cloth, $1.00. 
This study of the most extensive street railway sys 
tem of America ts of interest to every student of the 
general problem of street railways. 














A complete list of the publications of the Johns 
Hopkins Press will be sent on application, 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS 
Baltimore, Md, 
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OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


New YORK, January 21, 1807. 


he Trustees, in conformity with the Charter 
of the Company, submit the following State- 
ment of its affairs on the 31st of December, 
1896: 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist 
January, 1896, to 31st December. 1896, $2,596,788 8 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 


BR PI AG a v'scn se. csccsnccecscoces 1,109,275 00 
Total Marine Premiums.................. 83, 7086, 083 89 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1896, to 31st December,1896........... $2,658,108 58 
Losses paid during the = 

same period............ $1,249,999 01 


Returns of Pre- 
miums and 
Expenses....$646,420 25 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 
Stock; City Banks and other Stocks.... 
Loans secured by S‘ocks and otherwise. 
Real Estate and Claims due the Compa- 


$7,226,305 00 
1,930,000 00 


DT CGR. OB. 5 soos ciccciins canescens 1,137,621 97 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. ... 843,596 96 
CE is tris coccensedecvavcisnacasesess 175,229 25 


REGS 5 vensecicecente Nebr keuneeccentel $11,312,753 18 





Six per cent. interest on the ouaeniies ¢ certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday,the second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1891 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
willcease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of FORTY PER CENT. ts declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing 3!st December, 1896, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


W.H.H. Moore, Lawrence Turnure,Joseph Agostini, 
A. A. Raven, John L. Riker, Vernon H. Brown, 
Jos. H. Chapman, C. A. Hand, Leander N.Lovell, 
James Low, John D. Hewlett, Everett Frazar, 
Jas. G. DeForest, Gnstav Amsinck, Wm. B. Boulton, 
William Degroot, N. Denton Smith, Geo. W. Quintard, 
Wiliam H. Webb, Chas. H. Marshall, Paul L. Thebaud, 
Horace Gray, Chas. D. Leverich, George Coppell, 
C.de Thomsen, Edw’d Fioyd-Jones, Gustav H.Schwab 
Chas P. Burdett, George H. Macy, Francis M. Bacon. 
Henry E.Hawley, Waldron P. Brown. 
Wm. E. Dodge, Anson W. Hard. 

W. H. H. MOORE, President. 

A. A. RAVEN, Vice-President. 

F, A. PARSONS, 2d Vice-President. 





HAVE YOU READ Iv? 


THE MASSARENES, 


By OUIDA. 


“In some in the ablest of all her books.” 
—N. Y. Herak 





KIN DERGARTEN s SUPPLIES 


at SCHERMERHORN’S, 8 East 14th Street, N. Y. 
Send for new Catalogue. 





London Weekly Circular of Rare. Choice. and 
Curious English Books from well-known libra- 
ries sold in London this season. Sent gratis : n ap- 
plication by H, W. Hagemann, 160 5th Ave., N. 
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Interesting 
New Publications. 


AT THE GATES OF SONG. 


By Luoyp Mirruiy. 150 Sonnets. 10 full-page pic- 





tures by T. Moran, N. A. Enfielde. Decke ae oe | 


paper, small 8vo. Portrait of Author..... $1 
RICHARD HENRY STODDARD wr.tes {tn Mail and Er 


press: * Here is anew poet, an American, who has won | 


instant recognition. His Sonnet ‘Sesostris’ has no pa- 
rallel in nineteenth-century English literature, unless 
it be Hunt's famous sonneton the ‘ Nile.” But’ The 
Flight’ is finer than these, and of as‘pirttual signifi 
cance as well as of a profound human tenderness, and 
its conception is as touching as the execution is per- 
fect The man who wrote that is a true poet,...and 
must soon be ranked among the Masters of American 
Song. His future rests with himself, and himseif alone; 
with his native genius, not his alien culture.’ 

“Some of these sonnets are certainly very notable 
for imagination, a certain sublimity of thought and 
diction, and for perfected art.”—EDMUND C. STEDMAN. 

“[ find Mr. Llovd MifMfiin’s Sonnets very nobly grave 
and beautiful.”—W. D. HoweLts. 


* Toat Mr. Lloyd Mifflin has made an abiding contri 
bution to the world of American letters there can be 
small doubt.”--Pailadelpnia Inquirer. 

“ Purity. such as nerved the chisel of Praxiteles, tn- 
forms these Sonnets. There are moments when Mr. 
Mifflin adapts the mythology of Greece to some parti 
cular occasion of his own as exquisitely as Landor and 
Matthew Arnold used to, or like Sheliey at bis best. 
The Llovd Mifflin sonnet ‘To My Mother's Picture’ fs 


surcharged with real feeling more absolutely than | 


Cowper's poem on the same subject.’’—Boston Tran- 
seript. 


THE HEART OF OLD HICKORY, 


And Other Stories of Tennessee. By Witt ALLEN 


DromGooLe. A collection of six short stories by | 


this gifted Southern author. 

‘Tennessee has just reason to be proud of the 
little authoress who has depicted so many phases 
of humble life within her borders with such 
fidelity. such delicacy, and such rare pathos and 
humor.*’ 1 vol., tall 16mo, gilt tops....... $1 25 


New Juveniles by Well-Known Authors. 
UNDER THE CUBAN FLAG, 


Or, The Cacique’s Treasure. By Frep A. OBER, 
author of © Travels in Mexico,’ ‘* Knock-About 
Club in the Antilles.” ete. Illustrated, with full 
page drawings. A thrilling story of adventures 
with the Cuban Insurgents, admirably told 

The author has travelled over nearly every foot 


of ground in Cuba, and is thoroughly posted on | 


Cutie. Beall BO. cos cvcivceces Wahanedentes $1 50 


THE BOYS OF FORT SCHUYLER. 


By Jamus OtTts. An intensely interesting historical 
story dealing with the siege of Fort Schuyler in 
the Mohawk Vailey in 1777. It is unquestionably 
one of the best historical Indian stories ever 
written TIilustrated by George Foster Barnes 
Square 12mo, cloth ........... re 


THE SIGNAL BOYS OF ’75. 


A Tale of the Siege of Boston. By James Oris, 
The 6th volume in his “Stories of American 


History * Series. Illustrated by L J. Bridgman. | 


Small 12mo,cloth,handsome cover design... 75¢. 


THREE MARGARETS. 


By Laura E. Ric#arps. Illustrated by Ethelred B. 
Barry. A charming story of three cousins who 
meet for the first time at the country place of 
their bachelor uncle, and enjoy themselves to 
the utmost in the company of their newly found 
relatives. 

It is one of the most clever stories for girls 
that the author has written. 
1 vol. Square 16mo............ 


THE CITY OF STORIES. 


By Frank M. BickNELL, author of * Learning the 
Business.’ lilustrated with over thirty draw- 
ings by Birch and other eminent artists. Square 
Civics. &  shevesceestbeds piawekeureteas $1.25 
Mr Bicknell is well known to the readers of St. Nicho- 

las and Harper’s Young People as the author of many 

clever fairy tales, which have appeared from time to 
time in the pages of these magazines. 


THE APPRENTICE BOY, 


Or, Learning the Bus'ness. By Frank M. BICKNELL. 
author of "The City of Stories.’ Lliustrated 
with full page drawings by Geo. Foster Barnes 
SQUATS TOMO. 0 0c. vccccecccnccsseccess cowce Qheme 
An extremely interesting story of a young boy's 

struggle to rise in the worid, giving his trials and tribu 

lations in his business life. 
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I. Henry Seton Merriman 


In Kedar’s Tents. A Novel. By Henry 
Seron Merriman, author of ‘ The 
Sowers.’’ 12mo, cloth, $1.25 


I]. George Macdonald. 


Salted with Fire. The Story of a 
Minister. By Grorce Macponan, au- 
thor of ‘‘Lilith,’’ ete 12mo, cloth, 
$1. 50, 


Ill. W. Clark Russell. 


The Two Captains. A Sea Tale. By 
W. Crark Russecr, author of ‘the 
Wreck of the Grosvenor,’’ ete, ete. 
With Illustrations. 1l2mo, cloth, $1.50 


IV. Max Pemberton. 
The Queen of the Jesters, and Her 
Strange Adventures in Old Paris. By 
Max Pemberton, author of ‘The Little 
Huguenot,’’ ete, ete. Illustrated. 
12mo, cloth, $1. 60. | 


V. Joseph Hocking. 
The Birthright. A Novel. By Josrru 


Hocking. 12mo, cloth, $1 25, | 


W. B. Yeats. | * 


The Secret Rose. By W. B. Years, 
author of **The Celtic Twilight.”* ete... 
etc. With illustration by J. B. Yeats. | 
12mo, with richly decorated cover in 
full gold, $2.00, 


y . . 

VII. Augustin Filon. 
The English Stage; being an account 
of the Victorian Drama. By Avaustis 
Fiton. ‘Translated from the French by 
Frederic Whyte, with en introduction 
by Henry Arthur Jones. Svo, $2.54 


VIII. J. Fitzgerald Molloy. 


Romance of the Irish Stage. By J 
FirzGERALD Mo.uvoy, author of ‘‘J.ife 
of Peg Woffington,’* ‘* The Gorgeous 
Lady Blessington,’ ete With por 
traits. ‘lwo vols., l2mo, cloth, Huy 


IX. G. Barnett Smith. 


The Romance of Colonisation in the 
United States. From the Earliest 
Times to the Landing of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. By G. Baryertr Swrre. an- 
thor of the ‘* History ot the English 


a1 7 


Parliament,** ete. Svo, cloth, $1.50. 


X. A Book of Charades. 


The Green Guess Book. By Many Mel. 
Watson and Scsa~n Hayes Warp. lin 
cloth, $1.00, 


Hamilton W. Mabie. 


Works by Hamilton W. Mabie. A 

new edition. l2mo, cloth, each witha } 
frontispiece in photogravure. Sold se- 
parately or in sets, boxed, per volume, 
$1. 25. j 


XI1. Angus Mackay. 


The Brontes in Fac and Fiction 
Further information on the Bront t 
AnGuUs ype ‘12 cloth, $1.4 


XIII. Headon Hill. | 


By a Hair’s Breadth. Being the Se- 
cret History of the Tsar's Tour. Con 

piled from the records of Pau! Volbroth 
of the ‘‘ Third Section"’ th, 


} or 
l 


-). 


XIV. Helen B. Maxwell. 


The Way of Fire. A Novel. Ry Heres 
BuackMaR Maxwett. author of ‘The | 
Bishop’s Conversion."" 12mo, $1.25 


b Pde oe, i 





I2mo, clo 


th 
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XV. Annie E. Holdsworth 


The Gods Arrive. A Novel. By Anwus 
E. Hontpswortn, author of Joanna 
l'rail, Spinster."* l2meo, cloth, $1.24 


XV 1. Washington adden. 


The Christian Way. New 


lémeo, cloth, 75 cts. 


XVI. Zetla Allen Dixson. 


Comprehensive Subject- Index to Uni- 
versal Prose F iction, l ; 

rocco, B00 ne?; ha alf mor SN 
net; cloth, $2.00 » 


XVIIL. Michael Macdonagh. 


The Book of Parliament. By Mion, 
Macponagu. author of Bist p Dos vie 


etc., ete., ete. Ll ustrated a 


XIX. James ickanee 


see Macdonell, Journa ist. iy 
Rowrrrson Nroowt Wit 
a Svo, cloth, & 


_ E. H. Gifford. 


The Incarnation A Study ! 
pians If. *5-11 By BE HO OG 
DD. Ima, cloth, 


XXL. George Matheson 


Cuehany aacne An A graphy 
By Gr i ATH ESON ] +? 
NX. Izora C. Chandler 
\ Dog of Constantinople. Hy | ‘ 
( CHANDLER Wit i strat s \ 
the author ! . cloth, $15 
XXII. W. Robertson Nicoll. 
Songs of Rest. Edited by W. R 
sow Nicot. New edit $! 
NANIV. Amanda Douglas. 
Nan. A Sequel to ‘‘A_ Little r 
Old New York.*" By Awanna ML Lh 
tas. Illustrated. l2mk 
Xx. Martha Fi eons ; 
Elsie Dinsmore. Hy Marri, “— FY 
With illustrations by H. (CG. Christy 
Large Sva, cloth, $1.% 
Elsie at Home. Py Mx, s FINury 
Sin ir in general style to the previous 
** Elsie “* books. Il6mo, cloth, S124 


NXV 1. Rafford Pyke 
The ae ye Mabel. _By Ra : 
Pyare For childre of ve and six 
With il eateeli ms by Mélan Nortor 


Large Svo, $1. 


NAVI. Willis J. Abbot. 


Naval History of the Uniled States- 
By WiruisJd. Asso Witt ing illus 
trations by H| W. MeVicar and W. C. 
Jacksor One large Svo volume of over 
1,000 pages Price, $3.7 


XXVIII. E. W. Champney. 


Witch Winnie in Venice. = E IZA 
BETH W. CHAMPNRY. With man illus 
trations. Large l2mo, c'ot! $l. 


XXIX. Geo. E. iaiaiien: 


The Missing Prince. By G. EF. Farrow. 
[ifustrated by Harry Furniss. Cloth, 
gilt top, $1.50 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT’S AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENT 
OF MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS AND FICTION. 





Men, Women, and Manners in Colonial Times. 


By Sydney George Fisher. Illustrated with four photogravures and numerous head and tail sketches in each volume. Two volumes. 
Satine, in a box, $3.00; balf calf or half morocco, $6.00. 


ABBOTT'S FIRESIDE AND FOREST LIBRARY. 
Travels in a Tree Top. The Freedom of the Fields. 


With frontispiece bv Alice Barber Stephens, and three pbotogravures in each volume. Two volumesina box. Buckram, extra, $3.00; 
half caif or Lalf morocco, $6.U0. Sold separately or in sets. 


With Feet to the Earth. 


By Charles M. Skinner, author of ‘‘ Myths and Legends of Our Own Land,” etc. Buckram, ornamental, gilt top, deckle edges, $1.25. 


Picturesque Burma, Past and Present. 


By Mrs. Ernest Hart. Illustrated with upwards of eigbty reproductions of photographs and sketches, including many full-page pic- 
tures, about twelve photogravures, and two maps. Super-royal 8vo. Cloth, ornamental, deckle edges, gilt top, $7.50. Pub- 
lished in connection with Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co., London. 


The Works of Francois Rabelais. 


Translated by Sir Thomes Urquhart and Peter Motteux, with the notes of Duchat, Ozell, and others. Introduction and revision by 
Alfred Waliis. A New Edition. Five volumes. 16mo, Cloth, $5.00; half calf or half morocco, $12.50. Published in connec- 
tion with Givbings & Co., London. 


The Confessions of Jean Jacques Rousseau. 


A New Edition, thoroughly revised, corrected, and extended bv the addition of passages omitted from former editious. Four volumes, 
Illustrations after Leloir. Cloth, $4.00; half morocco, $10.00. Published in connection with Gibbings & Co., London. 


Life of Wagner. 


By Houston Stewart Chamberlain. Illustrated with many photogravures, portraits, scenes from the operas, etc. Royal octavo. 
Handsomely bound, $7.50. Published in connection with Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co., London. 


The Epic of Sounds. 


An elementary interpretation of Wagner’s Nibelungen Ring. By Freda Winworth. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


Stories of Famous Songs. 
By S. J. Adair Fitzgerald. Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, #2 00; half levant, $4.50. 


Curiosities of Popular Customs 


Anp oF RiTEs, CEREMONIES, OBSERVANCES AND MISCELLANEOUS Rites By William S. Walsh. Uniform with ‘‘ Handy Book of 
Literary Curiosities.” Half morocco, $3 50. Vol. 16 1m Reader's Reference Liorary. 


Chambers’s Concise Biographical Dictionary. 


Uniform with Chambers’s Concise Gazetteer. Crown 8vo. Half morocco, $3.50. Vol. 15 in Reader’s Reference Library. 


Humorous History of Greece. 


Being a Comic History of Greece from the Earliest Tines to the Death of Alexander. By Charles M. Snyder, G.A. With illustrations 
by F. McKernan, John Sloan, and W. M. Goodes. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $2.00. 


The General’s Double. Chalmette. 


. 1 : . ”  Zuleka.” ete. 
By Captain Charles King, U.S.A., author of “Captain Blake,” | By Clinton Ross, autbor of “The Scarlet Coat,” ‘ 
ecc. Witnillustrauons by J. Steeple Davis. 12mo. Cloth, 12mo. Cloth extra, deckle edges, with frontispiece, $1.50. 


$1.25. 
A Desert Drama. 


The Pride of the Mercers. BEING THE TRAGEDY OF THE Korosko. By A. Conan Doyle. In 
By T. C. DeLeon, author of ‘‘Creole and Puritan,” etc. 12mo. —— 
Cloth, deckle edges, $1.25. King Washington. 
A RoMANCE OF THE Hupson. Bv Adelaide Skeel and William H. 
A Queen of Hearts. Brearley. 12mo. Cioth, $1.25. 
By Elizabeth Phipps Train, author of ‘‘A Social Highwayman,” Dead Selves. 


etc. 12mo. Cloth, deckle edges, $1.25. ; 
. 1 oth, deckle edges, $1.25 By Julia Magruder, author of ‘The Princess Sonia,” etc. 12mo. 


Cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 
A Damsel Errant. 


Amelie Rives, author of ‘*The Quick or the Dead?” etc. To The Hermit of Nottingham. 
be issued in The Lotus Library. 16mo. Polished buckram, | A Novel. By Charles Conrad Abbott, autbor of ‘A Colonial 
75 cents. Wooing,” evc. 12m0. Buckram, ornamental, $1.25. 
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Sold by booksellers everywhere, or mailed, upon receipt of price, by the publishers, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 














